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The Problem of 
Ownership in Workers’ Housing Policy 
in Western Europe 


by 
Heinz UMRATH 


Economic Adviser to the Netherlands General Building Trades Union, 

Secretary of the Standing Housing Committee of the European 

Regional Organisation of the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions 


Since the Second World War workers’ housing has become one 
of the foremost social and economic problems confronting governments 
throughout the world. One of the central issues in the attack on this 
problem concerns the ownership of the houses. What contributions 
can individual, co-operative, company and public ownership make 
in providing a maximum amount of housing in the shortest possible 
time while meeting the needs and interests of the occupants ? 

In Europe the E.R.O.-I.C.F.T.U. has in recent years played a 
leading role in the discussion and formulation of national housing policy, 
particularly through its Standing Housing Committee. Mr. Umrath, 
in his capacity as secretary of that Committee, sent a questionnaire 
to the members in order to find out the attitude of the various 
national centres on the question of ownership. In preparing the 
following article he has made use of the answers received and also of an 
exchange of views at the Fourth Session of the Committee in October 
1954, together with further studies and discussions with housing 
experts from various countries, though he takes responsibility for the 
conclusions reached." 


HISTORICAL SURVEY 


EFORE the era of large-scale industrialisation and urbanisa- 
tion the majority of the population lived in houses owned 
by the occupier. In many cases the house was shelter and workshop 








1 For an article by Mr. Umrath on “ Rent Policy in Western Europe”, 
see International Labour Review, Vol. LXVIII, No. 3, Sep. 1953. 
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in one. Even for those who did not own their homes the “ housing 
problem ” more often than not was solved in connection with their 
work, as the members of an economic unit lived under one roof 
in the master’s house or around the farm in tied cottages. Thus 
there was a close relationship between house ownership and social 
status. In the old towns this was even the criterion of “ citizen- 
ship ”: only the house-owner was a burgess with the rights of a 
full voting citizen. 


The Impact of the Nineteenth Century 


The nineteenth century completely changed the housing scene. 
In most of the fast growing industrial areas owner-occupiership 
became the exception. The bulk of the houses were erected by 
private investors and let to the endless stream of families pouring 
into the towns from the countryside or from overseas. This was 
the time when rows upon rows of terraced houses were built in 
the British Isles and in the smaller towns of the north-western part 
of the European mainland. In the larger continental cities endless 
blocks of flats left no space for light and air to penetrate the bare 
dwellings. This heritage of the nineteenth century besets our 
generation with social and economic problems on a scale almost 
too large to be solved within a reasonable time. 

Beyond a doubt nineteenth century landlordism has had its 
day. The small rack-renter—“ cottage milker” as they say in 
the Netherlands—does not belong to a time when new standards 
govern both “ human relations ” between landlord and tenant and 
the housing policy. 

It was the raising of sanitary standards at the end of the 
last century that put the private landlord out of the market, at 
least for large groups of the population. 


The new sanitary code, which had the effect of infinitely increasing the 
minimum cost of house building, was producing the gap between earning 
and rent-paying capacity—which has never been bridged—and during the 
next 14 years (1900-14) it was plainly shown that private enterprise could 
not produce houses which could be let at rents within the means of low-paid 
workers.} 


The Emergence of Non-Profit Housing 


Under the impact of overcrowding and bad sanitary conditions 
the idea of low-profit or even non-profit house building emerged 
during the second half of the nineteenth century. More or less 
the same pattern is found in most of Europe, though the legal 





1 British Housing and Planning Year Book, 1950 (London, National 
Housing and Town Planning Council), p. 26. 
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framework covered—and still covers—a wide range of possibili- 
ties according to the law of the land and to the founders of the 
housing enterprise.! Such enterprises are classified in the report 
of a British subcommittee on private enterprise housing as follows : 


(i) associations activated by the spirit of philanthropy and 
social service ; 

(ii) associations formed for providing houses for employees 
belonging to particular industrial associations ; 


(iii) associations formed by groups of persons with the object 
of providing houses for members of the group ; 


(iv) associations formed specially for providing houses on 
behalf of a local authority.” 


The governments and local authorities tried to give legal and/ 
or financial support to social housing enterprises or associations 
here and there ; the growing labour movement also took the initia- 
tive, for instance in Scandinavia ; local authorities in Great Britain 
obtained legal power to erect new dwellings. 

In Belgium an Act of 1889 empowered the General Savings 
and Pension Fund to grant low-interest loans to credit societies, 
which for their part helped those who wished to become owner- 
occupiers of a modest house. This system was quite successful, 
but only those workers were able to make use of it who could count 
on a regular income for 15 to 20 years, so that they would be able 
to pay the amortisation and interest. For this reason, as early 
as 1912 additional facilities were suggested, since large groups 
of badly-housed workers were unable to afford a decent dwelling 
within the framework of the existing regulations. The new legisla- 
tion was retarded by the outbreak of the First World War. Yet 
in the light of the existing housing misery all these efforts were 
negligible. 


After the First World War 


After the First World War the intolerable housing situation 
could no longer be ignored, but building costs had greatly increased. 
It was in these circumstances that large-scale housing subsidies 
were introduced in one way or anotheri n Europe. 


1 For details, see H. UMRATH : European Labour Movement and Housing 
(Brussels, E.R.O.-1.C.F.T.U., 1953). 


2 Private Enterprise Housing (H.M. Stationery Office, 1944), now out 
of print; quoted by H. AsHwortH : Housing Demand and Supply (London, 
1946). 
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At first non-profit housing had priority over private building.' 

This boom in social housing in the twenties brought the emer- 
gence of public housing. In the United Kingdom and the city of 
Vienna the local authorities were practically the only non-profit 
housing agencies. Of 4,334,000 dwellings erected in Great Britain 
between the two wars, 1,332,000 were built by local authorities 
and 480,000 by housing associations; the balance of almost 2,500,000 
were privately built, mostly for owner-occupiers. In Vienna 64,000 
dwellings were constructed between 1923 and 1934, mostly by the 
city itself; only a small proportion was built by co-operative 
associations. 

In the Netherlands both non-profit associations and munici- 
palities were very active in the early twenties. In 1920 they shared 
between them 87 per cent. of a total output of 25,000 units, at 
a ratio of 2 to 1. During the following years, when subsidies were 
also granted to private builders, the tide turned. When building 
costs were at an all-time low in the thirties, and the Government’s 
policy of deflation prohibited the financing of social housing 
through public loans at low interest, the share of the non-profit 
and public agencies fell below 10 per cent. Nevertheless, the inter- 
war period brought a decisive change in the composition of the 
housing stock, especially in the industrial areas. In the country 
as a whole rather less than three-quarters of all dwellings served 
for rental purposes ; about 18 per cent. of these were owned by 
associations (13.2 per cent.) and municipalities (4.7 per cent.) ?, 
whereas in the newer industrial towns of Almelo and Enschede 
the non-profit sector covered about 30 per cent. or more. 

In Scandinavia co-operative housing associations began to 
prosper in the larger cities and towns. Sweden, followed later by 
Norway, developed a rather special pattern, which may serve as 
an example of how the advantages of large-scale organisation at 
the planning and construction stage can be combined with decen- 
tralised management by a tenants’ co-operative. A national or 
local “ mother ” society handles the designing, financing and con- 
struction, whereas the co-operative “ daughter ” society becomes 
the legal owner of the finished project. 


1It should be made quite clear that this does not mean that private 
contractors were eliminated. Both in the twenties and at present most 
houses, including large projects, are built by private enterprise for all sorts 
of non-profit housing associations and local authorities. Only in Sweden 
are co-operative building and contracting enterprises an important factor 
in the field of construction. In other continental countries, especially 
Switzerland, the contracting co-operatives play a minor though still remark- 
able role. Direct labour has been used by quite a few local authorities in 
the United Kingdom. 

2 Percentages of the 1947 housing census have been used, as building 
activity was negligible between 1940 and May 1947. 
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Germany developed a type of “ public utility housing enter- 
prises”. Though a certain number of these are genuine co- 
operatives, the bulk—and especially the larger ones—are corpora- 
tions with limited liability. They are the building agencies of 
local authorities, trade unions, industrial enterprises, institutional 
investors, etc. The “public utility” feature means that the share- 
holders cannot get a dividend of more than 4 per cent., any profit 
exceeding this margin being used for housing purposes or for 
lowering rents. In the post-inflation years from the middle of the 
twenties till 1931 these public utility enterprises flourished under 
the so-called “rent-tax system” of providing public loans at a low 
rate of interest.! In 1931 40 per cent. of all new dwellings were 
erected by these enterprises. Public corporations and authorities 
accounted for another 8 per cent. 

In Belgium regional and local non-profit societies, backed by 
the new National Low-Cost Housing and Dwellings Society, built 
more than 62,000 dwellings between 1919 and 1940, 21,000 of which 
were sold to owner-occupiers. 

These are the most outstanding examples of public and other 
non-profit housing enterprises in western Europe between the 
wars. In most of the other continental countries these agencies 
were still in their infancy. 


The Re-emergence of Owner-Occupiership 


Though public and co-operative housing predominated in the 
years immediately following the First World War, the late twenties 
and the thirties may be characterised as the high point of building 
for owner-occupiership. 


Like building by local authorities, this was a new feature of house pro- 
duction. Never before had houses been built in hundreds and thousands 
for sale to individual purchasers. This development was in part due to the 
acute shortage. The number of houses built by local authorities for letting 
was by no means adequate to meet demand ; and as the property investor 
had dropped out, the only alternative left to the private builder was to 
build for sale, and the only alternative left to the house seeker who could 
not get, or did not want, a council house was to buy. It was also in part due 
to the financial facilities made available to persons of modest means, which 
enabled them to buy houses by putting down a comparatively small amount 
of capital. Building societies, which specialised in house-purchase finance 
to a far greater degree than any other financial institutions, were mainly 
responsible for this development. They brought house purchase within the 
range of thousands for whom it would otherwise have been impossible. If 
many bought from sheer necessity, many others purchased from choice. 
The growth of home-ownership was such that, by 1939, approximately a 
third of the houses [in the United Kingdom] were owner-occupied.? 


See H. UMRATH: “ Rent Policy in Western Europe”, in International 
Labour Review, Vol. LXVIII, No. 3, Sep. 1953. 
* H. ASHWORTH, op. cit., p. 18. 
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Part of this development was made possible by subsidies given 
to future owner-occupiers of moderate means. 

The Netherlands, the Scandinavian countries, and Belgium 
witnessed a similar growth of owner-occupiership. 

When in the late thirties under the influence of the great 
depression—and, in several countries of western Europe, also of 
the flight of capital from central Europe—money was plentiful, 
rates of interest low, and labour and building materials cheap, 
even the investor returned to the scene, though in most cases it 
was a new type of investor. The ever growing institutional in- 
vestors wanted to spread their risk ; they therefore put part of 
their assets directly into real estate property. In most cases they 
built for tenants of the middle class, which also provided a great 
percentage of the new owner-occupiers, the balance being made 
up of highly skilled workers and artisans. 

As the official policy of deflation drastically confined the 
housing activity of public and co-operative agencies in most 
countries, the majority of the lower-paid workers had to be content 
if they were able to move into an old house without modern amen- 
ities, evacuated by a family able to acquire a home in one of the 
new quarters where sun and air made life more cheerful. 

In contrast with most western European countries, where 
house building in general and owner-occupiership especially 
surpassed all former records in the thirties, the new non-farm 
residential construction in the United States reached its pre- 
Second World War peak in 1925, with 937,000 units. Then output 
declined rapidly to 93,000 units in 1933 and, by 1940, had risen 
again to 603,000 units. The social consequences of the great 
depression were so serious that the home-ownership rate dropped 
heavily. From 47.8 per cent. of all dwelling units in 1930 it fell 
to 43.6 in 1940, the lowest percentage since the first United States 
housing census in 1890.? 

When we look back at the inter-war years we can see that 
during that period the typical instruments of the present-day 
European housing policy were developed. Whereas the old 
“cottage milker” lost his prevailing position, the influence of 
local authorities and non-profit associations increased decisively 
and became an important factor, especially in the expanding 
industrial centres. The emergence of a new middle class and of 
a broad stratum of highly skilled and fairly well paid workers 
and artisans made the revival of owner-occupiership possible. 

1 Cf. I.L.0. : Housing and Employment, Studies and Reports, New Series, 
No. 8 (Geneva, 1948), p. 42. 

*Cf. U.S. Housing Census 1950, Selected Summaries (United States 
Department of Commerce, July 1953). 
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PERCENTAGES OF NEW DWELLINGS CONSTRUCTED BY DIFFERENT 
TYPES OF AGENCY BETWEEN THE TWO WARS 


. Public Non-profit Private 
Country Period authorities organisations enterprise 








1919-29 12 22 66 
1930-39 3 93 
1919-36 26 59 


Denmark... { 
{ 1919-29 23 67 
f 
\ 


Germany... 
Netherlands 


Sweden 


United 
Kingdom . . 


1930-39 ; 7 90.5 
1919-29 13 79 
1930-37 10 87 


1919-29 — 62 
1930-39 — 74 























Sources: Economic Bulletin for Europe (Geneva, United Nations), Vol. 4, No. 1, 1952, and International 
Housing Bulletin (Copenhagen, International Federation of Building and Wood Workers), Sep. 1954, 


Finally, institutional investors formed a new type of landlord by 
building and administering large projects according to principles 
of modern management. 

The table shows the relative share of public, non-profit, and 
private building agencies during this period in selected European 


countries. 
After the Second World War 


After the Second World War the post-war pattern of the early 
twenties repeated itself. Large-scale war damage and the backlog 
caused by an almost complete standstill of building activity for 
many years made the construction of low-cost dwellings an urgent 
necessity. When the war was over building costs were high, and 
now, almost ten years later, they have reached an all-time peak— 
quite in contrast to the situation ten years after the First World 
War. In these circumstances ambitious housing programmes 
could not be realised without financial aid from the public author- 
ities.? 

It is obvious that this fact—together with the power to grant 
building licences within the framework of a more or less planned 
investment policy—provided a strong weapon, which could be used 
to give preference to one sort of building agency or the other. In 
most cases (with the notable exception of the United Kingdom) 
private builders could also get subsidies, especially for owner- 
occupiers, subject to certain limitations respecting the area and/or 
price of the new houses. 

In the United Kingdom the local authorities once again became 
the main building agencies. In the years before 1953 they con- 


1 For “details, see Economic Commission for Europe: Methods and 
Techniques of Financing Housing in Europe, document ECE/IM/HOU/38 
(Geneva. 1952). 
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structed almost 90 per cent. of all new houses. Since voluntary 
housing associations never built more than 1 per cent., private 
enterprise had a share of 9 to 15 per cent. 

In the Netherlands private enterprise has accounted on the 
average during the post-war period for not more than one-third 
of new housing, part of which is housing for low-income families 
built by industrial enterprises for their workers. The most remark- 
able feature is the increased importance of the role of the munici- 
palities in comparison with the twenties ; with an average of 40 per 
cent., they have overtaken even the non-profit housing associa- 
tions, which have had to be satisfied with about 30 per cent. of 
the total. 

In Sweden the municipalities built one-third of all dwellings in 
1949 and 1950. As the share of the co-operative associations was 
about 15 per cent., private builders were able to provide for a little 
more than one-half. 

In Norway the co-operative housing associations are pre- 
dominant in the few larger built-up areas. In recent years owner- 
occupiers in the more densely populated regions have had to be 
satisfied with two-family houses if they wished to obtain a low- 
interest loan from the State Housing Bank. 

In Denmark and Germany, where house-ownership by public 
authorities is much less favoured, the co-operative and other 
non-profit enterprises have been responsible for about 40 per cent. 
of housing construction or more. The situation was similar in 
Switzerland during the first years after the war. 

In Belgium the old tradition of promoting home-ownership 
for families of moderate means was continued and in 1948 even 
intensified by the De Taeye Act, under which lump-sum subsidies 
(premiums) are granted in addition to low-interest loans. In 
addition rental houses for low-income families have been built on a 
somewhat smaller scale by semi-public housing societies." 

In Italy the Ina-Casa organisation is becoming more impor- 
tant every year. Here ownership is promoted by granting very 
generous terms to those who wish to acquire their new house in 
25 years. 

A similar tendency can be seen in French legislation, but 
without the provisions of Ina-Casa whereby the funds can only be 
used for housing low-income families, and without the generous 
terms just mentioned. 

In Austria the Government and the governments of the Lander 


1See “ Housing Policy in Belgium”, in International Labour Review, 
Vol. LXX, No. 1, July 1954. 

2 See G. PARENTI: Workers’ Housing and the Unemployment Problem in 
Italy : First Results of the Fanfani Plan, ibid., Vol. LXIX, No. 1, Jan. 1954. 
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have used several funds, mostly to reconstruct war-damaged 
property, resettle refugees, and assist industrial enterprises to 
find housing accommodation for their employees. Co-operative and 
other non-profit housing associations play a certain role though 
not a decisive one. As in the twenties, the city of Vienna is very 
active in the housing field. Three out of four new dwellings erected 
in recent years were built by the city government. 


ASSISTANCE TO OWNER-OCCUPIERS 


As already briefly mentioned, most European post-war housing 
programmes contained special provisions to encourage building by 
owner-occupiers. As home-ownership is an ideal for many low- 
income families, in some cases a certain amount of the subsidies 
was set aside for this purpose. Special attention was paid to those 
groups that for one reason or another regard their own house as the 
symbol of personal independence. This applies especially to the 
mineworkers in Belgium and Western Germany ; in the latter 
country owner-occupiership is promoted by the mineworkers’ 
union as the only alternative to company houses. In certain coun- 
tries home-ownership is equally important for farm workers, who 
otherwise have to live in a tied cottage. Even where these special 
conditions do not prevail, the promotion of owner-occupiership of 
workers’ houses in rural areas is a widely accepted principle in Europe. 

The form of assistance given to prospective owner-occupiers 
varies according to the over-all system of subsidising housing. 

In Norway loans are granted up to 85-95 per cent. under 
favourable conditions for houses for one to four families if the pro- 
spective inhabitants are all persons of moderate means. Similar 
provisions exist in Denmark. In Sweden a lump-sum subsidy is 
paid in addition to private and public low-interest loans. 

On top of the lump-sum subsidies paid to all private builders 
in the Netherlands, workers and other sections of the population 
can, if certain limitations are observed, obtain an annual allowance 
for ten years. More than 7,600 of these additional subsidies have 
been granted since this provision came into force in April 1953. 
Assistance is given also by many municipalities that are members 
of the “ Building-Saving Bank of Netherlands Municipalities ”. 
Whereas normally a down-payment of at least 20 per cent. of the 
cost has to be made, the Bank can grant mortgages up to 85 or 
even 90 per cent., because the municipalities in question are pre- 
pared to guarantee the loan. 

The Belgian De Taeye Act for the promotion of owner- 
occupiership has already been mentioned. In the spring of 1954, 
less than six years after it was adopted, the 100,000th premium 
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for the purchase of houses was issued. However, not all Belgian 
housing experts are convinced that the majority of beneficiaries 
are “families of moderate means”. This was probably the reason 
why the Belgian Government recently issued new regulations to 
ensure that future premiums are granted only to low-income 
families. A special programme for mineworkers inaugurated in 1947 
grants very generous terms to owner-occupiers. The loan may 
amount to 100 per cent. of the building capital, so that no down- 
payment is needed. Additional subsidies reduce the rate of interest 
to 2.5, 2, 1.5 or 0.5 per cent., according to the borrower’s length 
of service in the mines. 

In the Federal Republic of Germany special impetus has been 
given to owner-occupiership by tax allowances and advances. 
Building-saving societies as well as “public utility” enterprises 
have helped to promote this development ; the latter agencies 
alone have handed over about 22 per cent. of all newly built dwell- 
ings to owner-occupiers. The Mineworkers’ Housing Act also offers 
possibilities for the acquisition of family homes. With the aid 
of counterpart funds arrangements have been made whereby, in 
certain cases, mineworkers who cannot make a down-payment get 
an option on the house for ten years. During this period they must 
pay rent plus 10 per cent. of the cost, the latter in order to accumu- 
late the initial sum they need for the eventual purchase. 

During recent years more than half of all dwellings built within 
the framework of the Italian Ina-Casa plan have been for owner- 
occupiers. 

This survey makes it quite clear that workers and other 
groups are offered public assistance if they desire to become 
owner-occupiers. In several cases the provisions are so generous 
that they have reached the maximum possible. But subsidies to 
owner-occupiers must be limited by the capacity of the building 
industry and by the needs of those families who cannot afford to 
buy a house even under the most favourable conditions. As long 
as we have not yet conquered our severe housing shortage and the 
misery of the slums, these problems must receive first considera- 
tion under any social housing scheme. 

It is against this background that the growing criticism of the 
existing housing programmes should be weighed. 


Two KINDs OF CRITICISM 


Though housing as such is a non-partisan issue in western 
Europe, and though in most countries all sorts of builders get a 
share in the various programmes, it cannot be said that every- 
body is satisfied with the volume of new residential construction 
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and with the ways and means by which it is achieved. Such 
criticisms as are heard of the post-war housing programmes 
usually start from one of two different premises, but in either 
case they aim at an extension of private building, especially for 
owner-occupiers, at the expense of so-called “collective” building 
by public authorities and/or non-profit housing enterprises. 


A Brake to Subsidies 


One of the two main arguments rests on the fact that the 
subsidising of houses cannot go on as it has during the past few 
years. Thus, if increased building for owner-occupiers could 
contribute to a decrease in the volume of additional subsidies, this 
would be very welcome. 

Of course, this argument only holds good if private house 
building is not subsidised at all or by a much lower proportion 
than public or non-profit housing. Therefore the advocates of such 
a development can mostly be found in Great Britain, where houses 
built for sale involve no subsidy. Hence the Government has 
given new incentives in order to stimulate the purchase of houses. 
For all houses costing up to £2,500 a down-payment of 10 per cent. 
is sufficient ; for houses built after 1918, costing or valued at 
up to £2,000, the deposit can be as low as 5 per cent. Advances 
by building societies in excess of the normal advance will be 
guaranteed jointly by the building society, the local authority, 
and the Government. 

According to a statement made by the then Minister of Housing 
and Local Government in Great Britain at the Conservative Party 
Conference in October 1954, the output of new dwellings in 1955 
will probably be 160,000 by local authorities and 150,000—that 
is, almost 50 per cent.—by private builders, as compared with less 
than 20 per cent. in the first years after the last war. This is a 
drastic change from a programme that aimed at building for those 
who deserve the highest degree of priority. It is not difficult to 
imagine that, among the many hundreds of thousands of families 
who are in need of a dwelling, only a minority can afford to buy 
a house built without subsidies. 


“ Collective Housing” and “ Massification ” 


Ortega y Gasset’s book, The Revolt of the Masses’, brought to 
the fore the problem of “ massification”. Protagonists of his 
view see the destruction of the individual personality and the 
emergence of emotionally uncontrollable and intellectually half- 


. J. OrTEGA y Gasset : La rebelidn de las masas (Madrid, 1929; English 
translation, London, 1932). 
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grown people as one of the great dangers of our age of industrial 
mass production. All forms of “collective housing”, i.e. the 
building and management of large projects by public or non-profit 
agencies, are said to work in this direction. 

In contrast, “ Home-ownership gives family life more security 
and stability. Home-ownership can bring freedom and independ- 
ence ; it can be an oasis among the too far-reaching collectivisation 
of the satisfaction of consumers’ needs in our time.” } 

In the Federal Republic of Germany this attitude strongly 
influenced two of the three Bills aimed at amending or replacing 
the existing First Housing Law. The Government proposed that 
between 1951 and 1956 two million dwellings should be built in the 
social housing sector, and that “at the same time housing shall 
serve to connect the broad masses of the people with land and 
soil”. Therefore all public authorities should give priority to 
all sorts of home-ownership, including ownership of flats, in con- 
trast to dwellings for let. According to its name, another of the 
Bills, tabled by the Christian Democratic Union, is aimed at the 
“creation of family homes ”. It declares that it is the duty of all 
public authorities to use the greater part of the financial means 
earmarked for social housing for the creation of family homes, 
“in order to enable broad sections of the people to take root in 
the soil of the homeland and to acquire real estate property ”. 
This declaration of principle is transformed in the Bill into the 
provision that institutional investors must use for the financing 
of family homes at least 50 per cent. of all means earmarked for 
social housing, and social insurance funds 100 per cent. 

In other countries, too, there is a growing tendency for home- 
ownership to be “assisted and stimulated because of its great 
value for the strength of the nation (Volkskrajt), for the individual, 
for the family, for society ”.2 Special emphasis is given to this 
attitude by the desire to transform our industrial society into a 
“ property-owning democracy ”. 

These and other developments indicate the possibility that the 
housing cycle that occurred after the First World War will repeat 
itself, though with a time lag. Once again there may be a shift 
from the building by municipalities and non-profit enterprises of a 
reasonable number of dwellings for rental purposes to owner- 
occupiership. 

In these circumstances the question may arise whether such 
a turn would not endanger the endeavour made in a number of 


1 From a speech of M. A. M. van HELvoort at the congress of the (Nether- 
lands) Catholic Housing Institute, Maastricht, 15 May 1954 (Verslag Congres 
van het, Katholiek Instituut voor Voikshuisvesting, Utrecht, 1954), p. 13. 

2M. A. M. van HELVvoort, op. cit. p. 17. 
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countries of western Europe to solve “ the traditional basic problem 
of workers’ housing”, namely that “decent housing has always 
cost much more than many workers could afford ”.! 

Furthermore, one should consider whether home-ownership 
is the only way to approach the problem of massification, though 
the desirability of property acquisition for the common man 
certainly cannot be overlooked in our industrial democracies. 

There can be no doubt that the question of integrating the 
great masses of workers into modern society is closely connected 
with the way in which their housing needs are satisfied. Never- 
theless, it seems advisable to discuss first the problem of ownership 
of workers’ houses against the background of social and economic 
possibilities. 

FLAT OR ONE-FAMILY HOUSE ? 


If we start with the economic side of the picture it is easy to see 
that for a number of reasons it will be impossible to house everybody 
in a one-family house with a garden. The need for careful hus- 
banding of the land, especially agricultural land, the rapidly 
increasing traffic and the growing distances that people have to 
cover daily to and from their work make the building of a certain 
number of flats unavoidable in the larger built-up areas. Even in 
countries where the tradition tends strongly in the direction of the 
one-family house, this tendency can be observed. In the Nether- 
lands one-family houses accounted in 1947 for 71 per cent. of 
total housing ; in 1952 49 per cent. of all dwellings built in the 
social housing sector were one-family houses, compared with 
78 per cent. in 1949 and 67 per cent. in 1950. A recent report of 
six Netherlands architects (Commuissie Bebouwingshoogte Gronin- 
gen) comes to the conclusion that 40 per cent. of all dwellings in 
towns should be of the house-and-garden type.? 

Individual ownership of flats cannot be more than an emergency 
measure aimed at inducing those who can afford it to furnish 
part of the building capital. Surely it is not a means of helping 
people to “ take root in the soil of the homeland ”. Thus a certain 
percentage of new dwellings will always be unfit for owner-occupier- 
ship. The percentage will vary from country to country. Con- 
sumers’ choice, which should be of the utmost importance, will 
be influenced by tradition on the one hand and modern technical 
equipment on the other. National planning of the use of land 
should certainly not be overlooked if an economic use of the land 
makes new departures necessary. 


11.L.0.: Report of the Director-General, Report I, International Labour 
Conference, 37th Session, Geneva, 1954, p. 80. 
* See Bouw (Amsterdam), 1954, p. 894. 
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Though this problem will be discussed later, it may be pointed 
out here that experience in Great Britain and the Netherlands 
makes it quite clear that one-family house-and-garden dwellings 
can be provided in sufficient numbers for tenants by municipalities 
and/or non-profit housing enterprises. 


Mobility of the Labour Force 


Even the most ardent protagonists of the family home concede 
that individual ownership reduces the mobility of the labour 
force. Though present-day full employment policy tries to bring 
the work as far as possible to the place where the workers live, 
the possibility of moving from one place to the other will always 
be an advantage that must be carefully weighed when people are 
considering the purchase of a house. 

Ours is a very dynamic society, so that it is even open to question 
whether a tendency towards home-ownership on a larger scale than 
ever before is not in contradiction to the needs of the economy. 

But geographical mobility is not the only problem. In the 
course of the family cycle one and the same house will only in a 
few cases be adequate to the real needs. This is one of the main 
reasons why, in Scandinavian countries and in the Netherlands, 
co-operative ownership is favoured. Here the family cycle and 
the size of the dwelling can easily be kept in the right relation, 
because the members of the association, being owners and tenants 
of the houses at one and the same time, can change from a smaller 
dwelling to a larger one and vice versa, since they always have 
the first choice over newcomers if a dwelling becomes available. 
This is not only advantageous for the owner-tenants, but also 
the easiest way to achieve the most economical use of dwelling 


space. 
Lowest Unit Capital Outlay 


The problem of the economical use of resources is not limited 
to use of space. In view of the world social and economic situation 
it is evident that, as long as there are undeveloped countries, 
manpower and materials should be used very carefully. Even 
within the most industrialised countries the gap between the eco- 
nomic price of decent housing and the family income cannot be 
closed for a long time to come if building costs are not kept as low 
as possible. 

Nobody can claim that victory is imminent in the struggle for 
the reduction of building costs. But as far as progress has been 
made—or rather, a still greater setback has been avoided—credit 
must be given to those very active co-operative organisations that 
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have contributed so much in translating the battle-cries of standar- 
disation, normalisation, etc., into real facts. 

Institutions such as the housing co-operatives (H.S.B.) and 
the building societies organised by the local authorities (Rtks- 
byggen) in Sweden, the Oslo building co-operative society in Norway, 
the workers’ housing organisation (Arbejderbo) in Denmark, the 
National Housing Council in the Netherlands, the National Society 
for Low-Cost Housing in Belgium, and many of the public utility 
enterprises in Germany, Switzerland and Austria—to enumerate 
only the most spectacular cases—have their own technical depart- 
ments. These, and those of quite a few municipalities, were the 
forerunners and promoters of much that has been done in the field 
of new and better building. Though the resistance to be overcome 
was sometimes formidable even here, they had the opportunity to 
develop standard designs for thousands of dwellings, so that 
elements such as doors, window-frames, staircases, sanitary equip- 
ment, etc., could be ordered and manufactured in large series. 
Furthermore the national organisations are the advisers of the 
affiliated associations in such matters as the acquisition of land, 
financing and contracting, down to the day-to-day administration 
of the finished project. 

It is difficult to imagine that these advantages can be trans- 
ferred to building for owner-occupiers, at least if the job is to be 
done by the professional home builder alone. 


It looks as though the private builder is inclined to take up his design 
exactly where he left off (before the last war). Among us again are the 
clumsy semi-detached rows, with their ugly hips and misplaced gables, 
fussy bay windows and their hundred coarse details and pretences.... An 
essential qualification for the dream-house of the aspiring purchaser, it 
seems, is to be as different as possible from a “ council house”. Now that 
council houses are so good, this antithesis may give a dangerous fillip to 
bad design. 


This observation is followed by the suggestion that local author- 
ities should design and build standard houses for sale. It may be 
possible to channel part of the building activity for prospective 
owner-occupiers in this direction and thus to put the experience 
gained by municipalities and non-profit organisations at the dis- 
posal of the home-owner. If this is coupled with an honest explana- 
tion of “ the financial consequences and risks inseparably connected 
with the acquisition and exploitation of a house ”, with architec- 
tural advice, and “ with the drawing-up of a genuine exploitation 
scheme ”, as the chairman of the Catholic Housing Institute in 


1 British Housing and Planning Review (London, National Housing and 
Town Planning Council), July-Aug. 1954, p. 4. 
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the Netherlands suggests!, some doubts as to the economic 
feasibility may be removed. 

Though this line of approach has been followed in very few 
cases, it has been attacked rather heavily. It is said to be dangerous 
to private house-building ; furthermore “the crazy uniformity 
leads to great losses of national culture and of the expression of 
the personality ”.2 In such circumstances a further increase of 
building for private ownership could mean the end to all efforts 
to reduce building costs by standardisation and normalisation. 


Maintenance Costs and Depreciation 


There is one economic argument which seems to tip the scale 
strongly in favour of individual ownership. A man who owns the 
house he lives in will be more careful of maintenance than a tenant. 
This is certainly true as far as normal tenancy is concerned, even 
if the landlord is the municipality. But there seems to be a marked 
difference if the tenant lives in the house of a co-operative of which 
he is a member. This was clearly demonstrated when the aldermen 
of Amsterdam inspected the houses owned by the city and the 
housing associations just after the “hunger-winter” in 1945, 
The owner-tenants of the co-operative societies’ houses had been 
much more careful than the tenants in public housing ; “ while as 
to the privately rented houses, the less said the better ”.® 

On the other hand upkeep and renovation may become a heavy 
burden for owner-occupiers in low-income groups at the least 
setback. It is just in connection with these groups that decent 
dwellings administered by non-profit enterprises provide the best 
guarantee of regular maintenance and renovation. This is not 
only gratifying for the inhabitants but is favourable for the upkeep 
of the national housing stock, a very important feature of a sound 
housing economy. 

In this connection one point should not be overlooked. Normal 
replacement of old houses is neglected because depreciation is a 
conception as unknown to the average owner-occupier as it is to 
the old-fashioned landlord. The difficulties before which practically 
every local administration is placed nowadays, when obsolete 
quarters must be rehabilitated, are among the worst consequences 


1 Verslag Congres van het Katholiek Instituut voor Volkshuisvesting, 
op. cit., p. 45. 

2 J. A. G. v. d. SteuR: “ De overheidsbouwspaarkas geen aanwinst voor 
de bevordering van de particuliere woningbouw ”, in De Gemeenteraad 
(The Hague), 1954, No. 8, p. 116. 

3 J. BomMEeR: Housing and Housing Societies in Holland, National 
Federation of Housing Societies, Report of 7th Annual Meeting and Confer- 
ence, London, 1954. 
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of this situation. It is here that the economic importance of a 
housing administration based on sound business principles and 
the conception of mutual assistance can be clearly demonstrated ; 
amortisation takes place regularly, and the funds thus accumulated 
are used for building purposes. 


The Individual and Community Life 


No one can deny that a decent home is one of the most impor- 
tant conditions for a happy family life. But perhaps housing 
in a modern society should do more than just provide shelter and 
a separating wall around the family ; it could also be a means to 
a new and healthy community life. 

The fact that our industrial society threatens the individual 
personality is only one side of the picture. It should not be for- 
gotten that scores of men and women who never before even 
realised that such a conception as “ personality ” existed stand 
today before new opportunities for self-development. But now, 
when the material conditions for such development are more 
favourable than ever before in a—still very small—number of 
countries, new difficulties arise. The inhabitants of the endless 
rows of houses and of the blocks of flats in ever-growing towns 
and cities are members of a society the very existence of which 
rests on large-scale and creative co-ordination on the one hand, 
and a far-reaching division of labour on the other. But in the 
process of production most individuals partake only of the dis- 
advantages of the division, sometimes almost to the point of 
disintegration. They have no influence on the co-ordinating side, 
and in our mass-producing factories never will have much, notwith- 
standing better human relations or even co-determination. This 
may lead to “ atomisation ”, which could be as great a threat to 
our free society as “ massification ”. 

Yet the citizens of our industrial democracy must become 
genuinely integrated into the social fabric of our time. This is 
much too comprehensive a topic to be discussed here in detail, 
but so much can be said—that we must find new means to enable 
as many of our fellow-citizens as possible to share in the respon- 
sibility of one of the many self-determining units which should 
become the backbone of Western democracy. 

It is here that housing co-operatives can be important, if they 
avoid becoming big business with a different label. 

Already many a man or woman finds satisfaction in devoting 
most of his or her spare time in serving a co-operative society. 
Here and there newcomers are scarce, especially among the younger 
generation ; but that is not the case where there are genuine co- 
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operatives or tenants’ associations of not too large a size, for 
instance in Norway and Denmark. This sort of mutual aid should 
be stimulated wherever possible. 

A housing project, even if administered by a local authority, 
can offer an almost unlimited number of little tasks and respon- 
sibilities, especially if it has a community centre with common 
service installations. Central-heating plants, serving several 
hundred units and equipped with the most modern installations, 
common laundries with all sorts of washing and pressing machines, 
créches, libraries, studios and gymnasiums are very often an essen- 
tial part of co-operative and municipal projects that have com- 
munity centres jointly administered by the inhabitants. Here 
cultural, educational and social activities flourish. All these 
amenities offer the inhabitants more opportunities for the develop- 
ment of their personal life. If only the most indispensable jobs are 
done by full-time workers, many of the members can find a field for 
spare-time activities that will give them a sense of personal value 
and will help to keep down running expenses. 

This can only be a very rough sketch of what the values of a 
self-administering housing project can be and often is. Far from 
being a sterile desert where the individual threatens to die, it may 
be the nucleus of a community offering new tasks to people who 
are otherwise lost and frustrated in a society where “ atomisation ” 
is just as great a danger as “ massification ”. 

This sort of development could be of still greater importance 
for the future of our industrial democracies if coupled with a 
tendency observed in the Scandinavian countries to avoid the 
building of “ workers’ quarters”. This is based on the view that 
in a modern democracy people should live together in the same 
sections of a town without regard to their occupation or position 
and that the best way to achieve this is to offer people sufficient 
dwellings of a high and identical standard, built by the munici- 
pality or by co-operative housing associations. 


Users’ Preference 


Even among housing experts opinion is divided on the question 
whether owner-occupiership is desired by the majority of families. 
How strongly experience and tradition influence the judgment 
can be observed time and again when people from the United States 
visit the new housing quarters in continental Europe. “ Nothing 
but apartment houses!” is their normal reaction. This underly- 
ing opinion that the one-family house with garden is the ideal of 
practically every man and woman is open to question. 

Recent inquiries by the Central Directorate for Reconstruction 
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and Housing in the Netherlands reveal that even in provincial 
towns, where flats were almost unknown before the war, most flat- 
dwellers are satisfied with this type of dwelling. As one might expect, 
a negative attitude is to be found, especially among families with 
small children ; but even in this group only 16 per cent. were highly 
dissatisfied with flat life, another 16 per cent. were neutral and the 
remaining 68 per cent. were in favour of it. Of 36 families with 
children of 4 years and older, 72 per cent. were in favour, and of 
26 families without children, 92 per cent. On the other hand a 
marked preference for the one-family house can be found in Great 
Britain and among mineworkers, especially in Belgium? and the 
Federal Republic of Germany.’ 

But even in those cases where most families would like to 
live in a house with a garden, owner-occupiership is not the only 
answer. This is clearly demonstrated by the fact that in 1947, 
of all dwellings in the Netherlands, 71.3 per cent. consisted of 
one-family houses but only 28 per cent. were occupied by the 
owner. These figures make it quite clear that living in a house 
with a garden and owning such a house are two different problems. 
Therefore an up-to-date housing programme should try to meet 
the real demand for both categories step by step within the limits 
of existing resources. 

If this is accepted as a starting point, it is very important 
to know how strong real demand for home-ownership is. A certain 
indication of what the answer might be can be found in the results 
of recent research studies made by two institutions in the Federal 
Republic of Germany. One has been published by the social 
research station of the University of Miinster and was confined to 
miners in the Ruhr region.* The second covered two groups of 
seven towns and cities in north-western and four in southern 
Germany and was conducted by three large housing enterprises.* 

Of 1,396 miners, slightly less than 50 per cent. (668) wanted to 
become owner-occupiers, exactly 50 per cent. (698) preferred to 
rent a dwelling, and the small balance (30) had no opinion. Asked 
for the reasons for their decision, both sides had rather convincing 
arguments. One inquiry showed that on the average 35.4 per cent. 
of all families interviewed in north-western Germany and 35.5 
per cent. in southern Germany would like to live in their own 


1 Woonstijlen en Woonwensen, Waardering van etagewoningen (The 
Hague, 1954), p. 21. 
* F, LrEKENs : “ Woningen voor mijnwerkers ”, in Huisvesting (Brussels), 
Sep. 1953. 
* Elisabeth Preit : Die Wohnwiinsche der Bergarbeiter (Tiibingen, 1954). 
* So méchte ich wohnen (Munich, Siidhaus G.m.b.H. und Be-Ge-Bau) ; 
—_ 4 — **Der Wille zum Eigentum’”’, in Neue Heimat (Hamburg), 
0. 2, : 
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house or flat (flats alone: 5 per cent.). The highest percentages 
were 39 (Miinster in the north-west) and 49 (Nuremberg in the 
south) ; the lowest were 25 (Hamburg in the north-west) and 21 
(Regensburg in the south). 

An inquiry was then made into the percentage of families able to 
make the down-payment necessary at present. This revealed that 
only 12.5 per cent. of all who wanted to buy a one-family house 
(4.42 per cent. of all those interviewed) were able to do so; 22.5 
per cent. had some savings, but not sufficient ; 65 per cent. had none. 

These figures—giving an over-all picture—raise the question 
whether the policy of making it obligatory to give priority to 
owner-occupiership is in accordance, even in the social housing 
sector, with the existing demand and the economic position of 
those groups that should get the benefits of a subsidised housing 
programme. Such a housing policy may easily create a situation 
in which people are forced to buy a house when they would rather 
live in a rental dwelling. 

The results of a study by the survey research centre of the 
University of Michigan, based on interviews with persons who 
bought a house during 1949-50, show that 19 per cent. declared 
that they were forced to buy because they could not find a place to 
rent ; another 24 per cent. found rents too high and ownership 
cheaper (the reason for this seemed to be that dwellings for rent 
were usually of the luxury type).! 

Another example is the housing situation in certain regions 
of Belgium. According to a report of the Wallonian Economic 
Council the demand for owner-occupied houses is much greater 
in the Flemish part of the country than in the Wallonian. As a 
result of the provisions for subsidising houses to be built for or sold 
to low-income families, more houses in relation to the population 
have been built in the Flemish provinces. The consequence is 
that in the four most important industrial regions of the Wallonian 
area 24,000 new dwellings are urgently needed. The candidates 
are workers with relatively low wages who, even under the generous 
provisions of the De Taeye Act, cannot afford to buy a house, so 
that there is a lack of dwellings for rental purposes. This is one of 
the reasons why even in a country like Belgium, where 45 per cent. 
of all families live in their own house, prominent housing experts, 
as well as the free trade unions, want to stimulate co-operative 
housing associations in accordance with the existing demand.? 


ins Monthly Cost of Owning and Renting New Houses”, in Monthly 
Labor Review (Washington, D.C.), Aug. 1954. 

2 J. MrnEuR : “ De scherpe woningnood in de Waalse Nijverheidscentra ”, 
and R. Loozen: “ Het eigen woningbezit”, in Huisvesting (Brussels), 
July-Aug. 1954, pp. 323 and 371. 
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The details given on the preceding pages show at least that at 
present a strong demand for both owner-occupied and rental 
dwellings exists practically everywhere. But there is a definite 
danger that as long as an upper limit must be placed on the total 
number of houses built, the needs of lower-income families will be 
neglected if still more emphasis is given to building for owner- 
occupiers. 


OwWNER-OCCUPIERSHIP AND PROPERTY-OWNING DEMOCRACY 


More and more the conviction is growing that ways and means 
must be found to spread the accumulated wealth of industrial 
society more evenly over the various groups of the population. 
As this process of accumulation must go on in an expanding 
economy, the problem of how workers are to share in the newly 
created wealth will probably dominate the social scene of the 
industrialised countries in the coming years.! 

The claim of those who participate in the creation of the national 
wealth, but who up to now have not been able to share in the 
accumulation of property corresponding to this wealth, is increas- 
ingly acknowledged. The very slogan “ Property-owning Demo- 
cracy ” of the Conservative Party of Great Britain, as well as 
numerous utterances from Catholic circles, point in this direction. 
In this connection it may be observed that many of the protagonists 
of “ profit-sharing” and “ property-spreading ” emphasise that 
home-ownership is the best way to translate these ideals into 
reality. 

There can be no doubt that home-ownership could be one of 
the means by which people who as yet have no property of their 
own could become property-owning citizens. But the whole 
solution of this urgent problem cannot be found in the housing 
sphere. If we must strive for building a property-owning demo- 
cracy, the worker must become a co-owner of the social-economic 
fabric as a whole and not a house-owner only. 

A satisfactory solution of this gigantic and complex question 
will not be easy, but it must be found if the social equilibrium of 
the free societies is to be preserved. It would be regrettable if the 
road to a genuine property-owning industrial democracy should 
end in the blind alley of home-ownership. 


1Cf. A. VERMEULEN: “Collective Profit-Sharing”, in International 
Labour Review, Vol. LXVII, No. 6, June 1953, p. 495; H. Umratnu: “ Pro- 
duktivitatssteigerung und Vermégensbildung”, in Gewerkschaftliche Monats- 
hefte, 1952, p. 155; O. v. NELL: “‘ Breuning S.I. Vermégensbildung in Arbeit- 
nehmerhand ”, ibid., 1953, p. 513; and S. AuFHAUsER: “ Produktions- 
mittelmonopol oder Miteigentum ”, ibid., 1954, p. 208. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Housing experts from all countries will agree that the most 
urgent short-term problem is the supply of adequate houses at low 
cost for large sections of the population. The statement of the basic 
problem of workers’ housing by the Director-General of the Inter- 
national Labour Office is still true in the majority of countries: 
decent housing costs much more than many workers can afford. 

Therefore subsidies have to be paid, even in many highly 
industrialised countries, in order to close the gap between wages 
and housing costs. As most countries offer very reasonable facilities 
to all groups of builders, including prospective home-owners of 
moderate means, trade union housing experts tend to the opinion 
that the question of ownership of workers’ houses should take 
second place among the major considerations. 

In these circumstances a change of present-day housing policies 
in favour of owner-occupiers could only be justified if very urgent 
reasons existed for the extension of present-day assistance schemes, 
for instance in the direction of the Belgian and German mine- 
workers’ housing programmes. Here public loans are granted up 
to 100 per cent. of the building capital. In addition the rate of 
interest is kept low by government subsidies. 

It may be asked whether it should not be possible for anyone 
who so wishes, and not only members of a special group of very 
urgently needed workers, to become a home-owner, even if he is 
not able to make a small contribution of his own. But surely, if 
home-ownership is an ideal worth striving for, at least a small 
personal contribution can reasonably be expected. 

In addition to the short-term problem, dominated by the 
housing shortage and the gap between wages and housing costs, a 
long-term problem exists in connection with the question of the 
ownership of workers’ houses. 

In the long run the most reasonable suggestion may be to leave 
the choice between tenancy and ownership to the individual. 
People are different and have different ideals. A review of available 
studies indicates that there are those who prefer to live in a home 
that is their castle, but also others who find great satisfaction in 
a housing community, not to mention those who just want to live 
in a modern flat because it fits into their picture of present-day 
life. Therefore, when the housing shortage has been conquered 
and all slums cleared, each of these groups should be able to make 
its choice according to personal preference. The only limitations 
should be land-use plans and other considerations of national 
importance. Within this framework, measures opening new possi- 
bilities of home-ownership to low-income families should be wel- 
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come, though these measures must never become so one-sided that 
even those who are not able or willing to become owner-occupiers 
are forced to buy a house from sheer necessity. 

But for many years to come the building industry, working at 
full capacity, will be unable to satisfy either the demand for houses 
to rent or the demand for houses for owner-occupiers—let alone 
for both together. It was for this reason that the European Regional 
Conference of the I.C.F.T.U. endorsed a resolution of its Standing 
Housing Committee to the effect that the situation needs to be 
watched to ensure that people urgently needing houses but with 
a low income do not suffer from the greater encouragement given 
to building for sale. 

There can be no doubt that under present conditions the decision 
as to how many houses of either type shall be built must be made 
very carefully. Consideration should be given to all sorts of argu- 
ments : idealistic, social, psychological, traditional, and economic. 

The purpose of this article was to indicate that both family 
homes and houses owned and administered by co-operative and 
other non-profit enterprises, as well as by up-to-date local author- 
ities, can offer great advantages in all these fields and meet the 
various needs in different ways. 











The Research Work of the 
International Labour Office 


The Director-General of the International Labour Office, in his 
reply to the discussion on his Report at the European Regional Con- 
ference of the I.L.O. (January-February 1955), laid particular 
stress on “ the need for full scientific and objective research on com- 
parative conditions in different countries”. “There is more tn this”, 
he pointed out, “ than an academic desire for knowledge. Full and 
authoritative information on social and economic conditions throughout 
the world can help to ease political tensions which thrive wpon mis- 
understanding and distortion of fact.” Research of this kind constitutes 
an important part of the work of the International Labour Office. The 
following article describes how a steady stream of information from all 
parts of the world is collected, sifted and analysed by the international 
staff of the Office in order to provide each part of the I.L.O. machinery 
with suitable working material. 


HE International Labour Office is charged by the I.L.O. 
Constitution with the function of collecting and distributing 
information “on all subjects relating to the international adjust- 
ment of conditions of industrial life and labour”. In discharging 
this responsibility the Office has gained wide recognition as a world 
centre of research and information on social and labour problems. 
Closely integrated into the I.L.O. programmes of action in setting 
international labour standards and giving advice and assistance on 
labour problems and techniques, the products of the Office’s research 
and information work have become firmly and irreplaceably woven 
into the fabric of world social progress during the past 35 years. 
The research work of the Office consists of the systematic 
collection and analysis of information on labour and social prob- 
lems. It is purposeful and fact-finding rather than theoretical or 
abstract, and is intended for practical use and application in the 
various I.L.O. processes to help to improve working and living 
conditions. It underlies and supports all the activities of the 
I.L.0. It goes into the working documents for the various con- 
ferences of the Organisation, out of which emerge authoritative 
international labour standards and guides for national action in 
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dealing with labour questions. The Office’s research and informa- 
tion activities provide a solid basis for assisting governments in 
framing laws and regulations in the labour and social field, and in 
improving administrative systems and practices. They serve to keep 
the industrial community informed of practical methods for dealing 
with particular problems. In the form of Office publications, the 
results of these research activities comprise a library of impressive 
proportions for use by all who are actively concerned with the world 
of industry and labour: legislators, public officials and adminis- 
trators, employers and workers. 

The purpose of this article is to review the nature and sources 
of information at the disposal of the International Labour Office 
and the ways in which it is put to use or made available. Reviews 
of this kind have been made before. In recent years, however, 
new developments of major significance have taken place: the 
Declaration of Philadelphia both reaffirmed the mandate of the 
International Labour Organisation and asserted the primacy of 
the social objective in international policy ; the 1946 amendments 
to the I.L.O. Constitution strengthened and extended the pro- 
cedures for supervising national action to give effect to international 
labour standards ; and greatly increased emphasis has been placed 
on direct operational activities. Among other effects, these devel- 
opments have opened up new channels of information or have 
enhanced the value of previously existing ones. Thus new and 
significant resources for enriching international documentation on 
social and labour questions have been created since the war, while 
the sources of information previously available to the Office have 
lost none of their traditional value. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


The sources of information available to the I.L.O. may be 
grouped under three main headings. In the first place the Office 
receives, in a regular and constant stream, a great variety of printed 
materials, both governmental and non-official in origin. Secondly, 
a considerable volume of information compiled specifically for the 
purposes of the Organisation is received from governments and 
employers’ and workers’ organisations, and also through the I.L.O. 


1 For example, G. A. JOHNSTON : International Social Progress (London, 
1924), Ch. IX; Herbert Frets: Research Activities of the League of Nations 
(Old Lyme, Connecticut, 1929) ; Pierre WAELBROEK : “ Les publications du 
Bureau international du Travail et l’aide qu’elles apportent a la documen- 
tation juridique internationale ”, in Introduction a Petude du droit comparé 
(3 vols., Paris, 1938), Vol. I, pp. 591-599; Joseph B. Rounps: Research 
Facilities of the International Labour Office Available to Libraries (Geneva, 
1939), Ch. II; “ The International Labour Organisation Since the War”, 
in International Labour Review, Vol. LXVII, No. 2, Feb. 1953. 
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system of advisory and consultative committees and meetings of 
experts on particular questions. As such information is often in 
unpublished form originally, it is not, as in the case of publications, 
generally available until it is in some way processed and made public 
by the I.L.O. Finally, there are the first-hand observations collected 
in the course of missions carried out by members of the permanent 
staff of the Office and by experts sent out on technical assistance 
missions. 


Published Sources 


Publications furnish a major part of the information received 
by the I.L.O. They form the Office library, which is widely acknow- 
ledged to be the most comprehensive international collection in 
existence of current material on labour and social questions. Over 
a period of 35 years the collection has grown to about half a million 
items, ranging from volumes, either of separate works or of bound 
periodicals or other types of serial publications, to one-page slip 
laws. About 12,000 books are added to the library each year. 
In periodicals, newspapers and serial publications, the Office receives 
annually about 200,000 issues of some 5,000 titles; of these, 
approximately 3,000 bound volumes are placed in the permanent 
collection in the course of a year. 

The publications originate for the most part in government 
departments, such as ministries of labour or social affairs, social 
security administrations, health departments, educational authori- 
ties, statistical offices, departments for economic development 
planning and other government services dealing with economic and 
social matters. In form, these printed materials comprise annual 
reports, special reports and monographs, brochures, periodical 
gazettes and occasional publications. Of particular importance in 
this connection is the collection of printed legal materials, which 
includes copies not only of actual laws but also of legislative Bills 
and publications giving interpretations and court rulings as to the 
execution of labour laws and regulations. From non-official sources, 
such as employers’ and workers’ organisations, voluntary bodies and 
co-operative societies, and from publishers and authors, the Office 
receives every conceivable kind of publication dealing with social, 
economic and labour conditions, including a large number that 
would tend to become unavailable because of their ephemeral 
nature if they were not classified and preserved. 

Although the publications that form the I.L.O. library are by 
their nature generally available, the effect of bringing them together 
in a single classified collection is to give the library a unique 
character, for it includes material from all countries and in every 
printed language. In geographical breadth and in wealth of 
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of resources for making international comparative studies of labour 
n and social developments since 1920, the library is unequalled. It 
S, not only serves the Office in its responsibilities as a secretariat, 
ic operational headquarters, information centre and publishing house 
d but is also available to students and research workers, and is used 
it by many. 

e Non-published Sources 


While publications constitute a very substantial part of the 

information materials of the Office, various means are employed 

d to secure information not ordinarily available through published 
sources, which is compiled specifically for I.L.O. purposes or is 


= furnished on request. 
= Among the most useful of these resources is the questionnaire 
m addressed to governments, which plays an especially important part 
d in the preliminary stages of the I.L.O.’s standard-setting processes. 
ip When an item is placed on the agenda of the International Labour 
Md Conference with a view to the adoption of international standards 
— (usually by double discussion, i.e. at successive sessions), the Office 
" first prepares a comparative study of how the matter is dealt with 
t in national law and practice, based on the information it has been 
able to compile, for the most part from printed sources. Analysis 
t of this information yields a general view of the various national 
al solutions to the problem and indicates possible broad areas of 
.. international agreement. On the basis of this analysis the Office 
it prepares a series of questions designed to elicit further particulars 
“- as to national practices and the points on which wide international 
al acceptance is most likely to be secured. The comparative study 
al and questionnaire make up the first report on the subject ; and the 
* information originally utilised by the Office, together with that 
h brought forward in response to the questionnaire, is combined to 
Is form a reasoned and detailed second report on the basis of which 
™ the Conference can consider the subject with good expectation of 
" being able to arrive at practical and useful conclusions." 
d This use of questionnaires to obtain information specifically 
se for I.L.O. purposes on closely defined questions is also used in 
1 the preparation of reports to regional and technical conferences 
at and meetings of Industrial Committees, but whereas in the case of 
al the International Labour Conference the questionnaire is addressed 
to governments (workers and employers put forward their respective 
y views on a particular item of the agenda during its consideration 
or by a technical committee of the Conference), in other cases, and 
“s 1 Subsequent reports in the process of elaborating international texts are 
ry not based primarily on additional information but rather on draft texts 
leading up to final decision at the second discussion by the Conference. 
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more particularly in the preparation of reports for Industrial Com- 
mittee meetings, questionnaires may also be addressed to the 
employers’ and workers’ organisations concerned. The detailed 
information thus obtained from the organisations of those directly 
engaged in the life of a particular industry will clearly be author- 
itative and practical. 

Conference discussions are a further source of information on 
social policy in general and on particular developments in labour 
matters. The Director-General’s reports to the International 
Labour Conference and the regional conferences provide the focal 
point for a wide-ranging discussion in which representatives of 
governments, employers and workers exchange views on national 
and worlds trends in social policy, call attention to their experience 
and methods of dealing with labour problems and enunciate their 
objectives and programmes. In recent years these debates at the 
International Labour Conference have centred on a theme selected 
for its particular importance and significance both at the time and 
from a long-range point of view: labour productivity in 1950, 
wages policy in 1951, the operational activities of the I.L.O. in 
1952, productivity again in 1953 and workers’ housing in 1954. 
Reference to the Conference Record of Proceedings, in which the 
verbatim texts of the general discussions are published, shows 
that delegates have responded in full measure to the invitation to 
direct their attention to a selected theme ; at the same time they 
have also followed the tradition of using the Director-General’s 
Report to bring forward the most recent information on develop- 
ments in their national labour policies and programmes. 

The discussions that take place in conference committees set 
up to consider technical items on the agenda are also a source of 
information for the work of the Office. They are particularly 
valuable because, being tripartite, they provide an opportunity for 
employers and workers to present their views, whereas the pro- 
cedures used to collect information through questionnaires are 
directed to governments and elicit, for the most part, official views 
and information.! While the general discussions at the International 
Labour Conference are published verbatim, this is not the normal 
practice with the discussions in technical committees. The informa- 
tion brought forward on these occasions is carefully noted by the 


1 As was pointed out by Mr. Edward PHELAN in “ The Contribution of 
the I.L.O. to Peace” (International Labour Review, Vol. LIX, No. 6, June 
1949), employers’ and workers’ organisations will probably be consulted by 
the competent government department in drawing up replies to a question- 
naire. Nevertheless, the replies present the official views of the government 
and not those of the occupational organisations, whose representatives at 
the Conference are in no way bound by the position the government may 
have taken. 
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committee secretariat and goes to swell the internal archives of 
the Office for use as the occasion arises. 

Complementing the International Labour Conference and the 
I.L.O. regional conferences is the system of committees and meet- 
ings of experts on particular questions, such as industrial safety, 
the protection of young persons, labour statistics, payment by 
results, labour inspection and employment services. In preparation 
for each such meeting the Office compiles and analyses the informa- 
tion it has in its library and files, together with information collected 
by correspondence with government departments, specialised 
institutions, both public and private, and individual specialists, so 
as to provide the meeting with an adequate basis for its discussions. 
The exchanges that take place at the meeting itself supplement and 
reinforce previously available data, and the cumulative effect is 
to pool at the international level the best available practical ex- 
perience in defining and dealing with technical problems. 

The procedures for reviewing the effect given nationally to 
international labour standards are a special feature of the I.L.O. 
system of collecting information on labour developments and 
practices. The reports made by governments in respect of ratified 
Conventions (under article 22 of the Constitution) and on selected 
unratified Conventions and certain Recommendations (article 19) 
yield a rich harvest of detailed information, and as these reports 
are drawn up in accordance with forms previously established with 
a view to obtaining internationally comparable data, they make 
it possible to follow in considerable detail world trends and develop- 
ments in social legislation, administration, and action taken by 
employers and workers. 

A review of the main lines of the system of international report- 
ing on I.L.O. labour standards has recently been given in these 
pages? and need not be repeated. It is of interest, however, to 
call attention to certain features introduced into these procedures 
in recent years, which have broadened the scope of reporting and 
opened up new channels of information of great potential signifi- 
cance. These are the reports on unratified Conventions and Recom- 
mendations, the reports by federal governments in respect of 
Conventions or Recommendations appropriate for action by their 
constituent units, and arrangements whereby representative 
employers’ and trade union organisations are enabled to put 
forward observations on the reports of their governments concerning 
the implementation of international labour standards. These 
introductions into the system of international reporting have not 


= E. A. Lanpy: “ The Effective Application of International Labour 
Standards ”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LXVIII, Nos. 4-5, Oct.- 
Nov. 1953, especially pp. 352-355. 
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yet reached their full development as sources of information, 
probably because, having been operative for only five years, they 
are not yet very familiar to the governments and organisations of 
workers and employers. In some respects, nevertheless, their 
potential value has been strikingly demonstrated. 

This is particularly true in the case of the reports on unratified 
Conventions and on Recommendations required under article 19. 
A limited number of Conventions and Recommendations of high 
current interest are selected each year for purposes of reporting. 
Since 1948 such reports have been requested in respect of Conven- 
tions and Recommendations dealing with forced labour, income 
security, social security for members of the armed forces resuming 
civilian status, medical care, food and catering for ships’ crews, 
the certification of ships’ cooks and able seamen, the medical 
examination of seafarers, the vocational training of seafarers, the 
protection of dockers against accidents, vocational training and 
apprenticeship, labour inspection, unemployment provision, un- 
employment of young persons, the national planning of public 
works, employment services, freedom of association, migration, 
labour clauses in public contracts and the protection of wages.* 

The effect that these reports have had in expanding information 
useful to the purposes of the Organisation may be seen from an 
analysis of the reports made for the period ending 31 December 
1951 and submitted to the 1953 Session of the Conference. Reports 
were requested in respect of four instruments: the Right of Asso- 
ciation (Non-Metropolitan Territories) Convention, 1947 (No. 84) ; 
the Freedom of Association and Protection of the Right to Organise 
Convention, 1948 (No. 87) ; the Migration for Employment Conven- 
tion (Revised), 1949 (No. 97) ; and the Migration for Employment 
Recommendation (Revised), 1949 (No. 86). Under the reporting 
procedure of article 19, reports were made by six governments on 
Convention No. 84, by 24 governments on Convention No. 87 
and by 33 governments on Convention No. 97. In addition, 34 
governments furnished reports on Recommendation No. 86.2 Thus 


1 The reports on unratified Conventions and on Recommendations have 
been published annually since the 33rd (1950) Session of the Conference as 
Report III (Part Il), and a general analysis of them by the Committee of 
Experts on the Application of Conventions and Recommendations in 
Report III (Part IV). 

?1.L.O. : Report of the Committee of Experts on the Application of Conven- 
tions and Recommendations (Articles 19 and 22 of the Constitution), Report III, 
(Part IV), Appendix VI, International Labour Conference, 36th Session, 
Geneva, 1953; and Record of Proceedings, p. 364. The much smaller number 
of reports received on Convention No. 84 is explainable by the fact that 
the instrument deals with non-metropolitan territories and is therefore of 
direct concern to a limited number of governments having such territories. 
The figures given for the other two Conventions cited should be read in the 
light of the ratifications they had received: 14 in the case of Convention 
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the new procedures elicited a total of 97 reports from governments 
on the effect given to four important instruments embodying 
international standards, reports which would not have been made 
before the constitutional revision of article 19. 

These reports also included information supplied by one or 
more federal governments on action with regard to the international 
standards taken by both the federal government and the govern- 
ments of the constituent units. The furnishing of such information, 
and in a standard form which permits international comparisons 
to be drawn, is a new departure that brings federal governments 
into the system of reporting and exchange of information which 
lies at the centre of the I.L.O.’s supervisory procedures. 

While the reporting procedures introduced by article 19 of the 
Constitution have thus already had substantial effects in increasing 
the information available to the I.L.O., the full potentialities of 
these procedures have not yet been realised. At the 1953 Session 
of the Conference the Committee on the Application of Conventions 
and Recommendations stated in its report that since 1949, when 
the article 19 reports were requested by the Governing Body for 
the first time, only about half of the number due had actually been 
received from year to year.* 

Still another potential source of authoritative information 
on labour developments and practices is the constitutional provision 
introduced in article 23, which requires governments to commu- 
nicate to their representative trade union and employers’ organisa- 
tions copies of the information and reports sent to the I.L.O. in 
pursuance of articles 19 and 22. The governments are asked in the 
report forms to indicate the organisations to which the reports 
have been communicated and to state whether these organisations 
have made any observations “ regarding the practical fulfilment of 
the conditions prescribed by the Convention or the application of 
the laws, regulations or other measures implementing the Con- 
vention ”. Moreover, the report form goes on, “ the information 
available for the Conference would be usefully supplemented by 
your communicating a summary of these observations, to which 
you might add any comments that you consider useful ”. 

The ettect of article 23, in short, is to make employers’ and 


No. 87 and seven in the case of Convention No. 97. As reports were required 
under article 22 by virtue of these ratifications, or will required in due 
course, the governments concerned do not make reports under article 19. 
With regard to Recommendation No. 86, about half of the reports received 
may be considered to have brought forward information of substantive 
value, while the others referred merely or in the main to information supplied 
in regard to Convention No. 97, to which the Recommendation is related. 


11.L.0.: Record of Proceedings, International Labour Conference, 
36th Session, Geneva, 1953 (Geneva, 1954), p. 255. 
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workers’ representatives full participants in the process of inter- 
national supervision of the implementation of I.L.O. standards 
by enabling them to put forward their observations on the practical 
application of the standards. While the response to this provision 
has up to now been limited, its potential value is evident. This was 
expressed by the Committee on the Application of Conventions 
and Recommendations at the 1953 Session of the Conference, when 
it referred to article 23 as “a constitutional provision which is a 
corollary of the I.L.O.’s tripartite structure and which, if properly 
used, not only could broaden the scope of the information available, 
in particular on the practical application of I.L.O. standards, but 
might even help to strengthen collaboration between government, 
management and labour on the national level in implementing 
these standards ”.1 


Information Collected at First Hand 


Since its early years the International Labour Office has been 
called upon by Members of the Organisation to carry out missions 
of impartial inquiry and to render direct assistance to governments 
in framing labour and social legislation and in improving labour 
services and systems of administration. Through the Expanded 
Technical Assistance Programme, in which the I.L.O. is associated 
with the United Nations and the other specialised agencies, opera- 
tional activities have greatly increased in recent years and now 
bulk larger than ever before in the total work programme of the 
Office. Missions organised specifically to give expert advice and 
practical help in dealing with labour problems were formerly sent 
each year to very few countries, for example to two in 1936, one in 
1937 and three in 1938. The present situation stands in sharp 
contrast : technical assistance missions were carried out in 25 
different countries in 1952 and in 31 countries in 1953.? 

One of the incidental but nevertheless substantial benefits 
derived from this marked increase in direct operations is the 
information collected at first hand by officials and experts assigned 
to fact-finding or technical assistance missions. The great practical 
value of such information will be readily seen. Data observed and 
checked on the spot by competent technical experts and specialists 
supplement information derived from other sources. In many 
of the countries requesting technical assistance, first-hand observa- 


1 Record of Proceedings, p. 369. 

2 Accounts of I.L.O. technical assistance activities are to be found in 
“The I.L.O. and Technical Assistance ”, in International Labour Review, 
Vol. LXVI, Nos. 5-6, Nov.-Dec. 1952; and I.L.0.: Technical Assistance, 
a special report to the 37th Session of the International Labour Conference 


(Geneva, 1954). 
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tion may be the only way to secure reliable information. It is 
information, moreover, of a special and particularly useful 
character, yielding a much more realistic understanding of actual 
conditions and problems than can usually be derived from other 
sources. For example, in a number of countries it has been observed 
that, in spite of the enactment of legislation prescribing standards 
of working conditions, deficiencies in administration and super- 
vision make the legislation in fact inoperative or only partially 
operative. Such deficiencies are found to result from the lack of 
properly trained and qualified staff, or the faulty organising and 
functioning of the technical services required to make the legislation 
effective, or from the absence of basic statistics and other data as to 
labour conditions or the requirements and resources of the labour 
market. It is difficult to appreciate the actual state of affairs from 
a distance or from an examination of legal or descriptive sources. 
but the information collected as a by-product of direct operations 
goes far towards overcoming the difficulty. 

The expansion since the war in the I.L.O.’s regional machinery, 
in particular through the establishment of regional offices for 
operations, has also had the incidental effect of enhancing first- 
hand sources of information. The Office has for many years had 
branch offices and national correspondents. Their main duties 
include the collection of information on developments in labour 
and industrial legislation and other matters of interest to the 
I.L.O. in the country concerned and the maintenance of relations 
with government authorities, employers’ and workers’ organisations 
and other bodies in order to obtain information that may be required 
by the Office and also to furnish information on the work of the 
I.L.O. They perform, broadly speaking, functions of liaison and 
information—both collection and dissemination—in their respective 
countries. 

Field offices, on the other hand, are responsible for technical 
and operational functions in the technical assistance field. There 
are four such offices, for Latin America (two), the Near and Middle 
East, and Asia, with wide radius of action and staffed by inter- 
national technical officials. While their duties are mainly concerned 
with co-ordinating and supervising direct operational activities, 
they also serve the Office as sources of much useful information 
on practical problems and developments in matters of concern to 
the I.L.O. 

Knowledge of actual conditions, indispensable to the planning 
and execution of programmes of action that will lead to real 


_ 1} There are at present branch offices in Paris, London, Washington, 
New Delhi, Rome, Ottawa and Bonn, and national correspondents in 
38 additional countries. 
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improvements in working and living standards, can be obtained 
in no better way than by reliable observers trained in their respec- 
tive fields of competence to make realistic appraisals of labour and 
social problems. In sum, the effect of data collected at first hand is 
to enhance the I.L.O.’s resources in ways that enable it to carry 
out its programmes on a firmer, more practical basis, rooted in 
detailed information concerning actual conditions and problems. 


How THE INFORMATION IS USED 


The information flowing into the International Labour Office 
in such great variety and volume is raw material which must be 
processed and shaped into serviceable products. This is done in 
the Office, where the documentation is arranged, classified and 
analysed for use in planning and executing the I.L.O. programmes 
for setting international labour standards, making available 
reliable information on social policy and on labour problems and 
techniques, and giving direct advice and assistance to Members of 
the Organisation. The substantial achievements that the I.L.O. 
has recorded in the past 35 years would not have been possible 
without this constant routine collection and analysis of documenta- 
tion, reports and direct observations. This work has enabled the 
I.L.O. to follow and give definition to developing trends in social 
policy, and to keep under examination the vast body of detailed 
technical questions that make up the complex of labour conditions 
and relations. 

It is characteristic of the I.L.O. machine that it is geared to 
move on two planes: the general, involving broad social questions 
and aims, and the particular, involving specific measures 
designed to implement general policies. Action on both planes 
is necessary to social progress: it is essential to formulate general 
policy objectives, so as to fix the direction in which social progress 
should go; but without the concrete measures to give practical 
effect to broad principles, the formulation of general objectives, 
however desirable or praiseworthy, would constitute little more 
than a hollow expression of aspiration. The International Labour 
Conference serves as an international focal point for the elaboration 
and review of general social needs and objectives. At the same 
time, acting through the Conference as a world forum of labour and 
industry, through the Office as an information and operational 
centre, and through such bodies as the Industrial Committees, the 
I.L.O. deals with the specific problems and measures involved in 
translating general policy into living reality. On both levels, the 
general and the specific, the research and information work of the 
Office supports and facilitates the I.L.O. programmes of activity. 
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Requests for Information and Advice 


The International Labour Office receives from government 
departments and workers’ and employers’ organisations a steady 
stream of requests for information and advice on how a particular 
problem of national concern or one relating to a specific industry 
is dealt with in other countries. Some 700 requests of this nature 
are received in the course of a year, bearing witness to the 
importance attached to the I.L.O. as a source of advice and 
documentation. While this side of the Office’s activities is relatively 
little publicised, since the work is usually carried out by cor- 
respondence, it represents a most useful method of putting its 
expert international knowledge at the direct service of its con- 
stituents. 

In many cases information can be supplied in response to such 
requests from the internal classified documentation of the Office, 
or references can be given to I.L.O. publications on the question. 
Where neither of these courses is possible, the Office undertakes to 
collect the required information directly from government depart- 
ments or from organisations and institutions with which it is in 
contact, or through inquiries carried out by its national correspon- 
dents and branch offices. 

While correspondence is the usual method of dealing with such 
requests, the matter is occasionally considered to have wide enough 
interest to warrant publication of the information or analysis 
furnished. This usually takes the form of principal articles or 
contributions in the “ Reports and Inquiries” section in the 
International Labour Review. For example, a number of requests 
for information on the labour conditions of diamond workers drew 
attention to an industry with special economic and technical 
characteristics and certain problems of international interest ; the 
Office made a preliminary study of the subject, based on material 
for the most part obtained by direct inquiries at a number of 
important diamond-cutting centres, and the resulting comparative 
analysis was published in the October 1952 issue of the Review. 
Similarly, the issue of May 1951 contained a study of conditions 
of employment in the postal, telegraph and telephone services of 
37 countries, based largely on information obtained by the Office 
from the national public or private administrations and from staff 
organisations. 

The above requests for information came from occupational 
organisations in the industries concerned, but such requests are 
also frequently received from government departments, as in the 
following random examples : (1) a request from the labour authority 
of an Asian country for information and advice on how to organise 
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its regional labour offices so as to achieve a better utilisation of 
the staff ; (2) a request, also from an Asian country, for information 
on the organisation and functioning of a special service created 
in a Latin American country for dealing with the problems of its 
indigenous peoples ; (3) a request from a country of the Middle East 
for advice concerning model administration forms for use in its 
labour department. 


Office Publications 


The documentation received by the Office is put to use for the 
most part in the form of I.L.O. publications, so designed in scope 
and character as to be closely integrated with the various parts 
of the Organisation’s machinery and to facilitate their smooth and 
effective operation. This phase of the Office’s work is based on a 
provision of the Constitution under which the Office is required 
to “ edit and issue, in such languages as the Governing Body may 
think desirable, publications dealing with problems of industry 
and employment of international interest ”. In carrying out this 
function the Office has over the years published several hundred 
volumes on social and labour questions ranging from specific legal 
texts to critical analyses of general policy trends and developments 
and extensive compendia of labour practices and techniques. A 
collection of these publications has become an indispensable part 
of the equipment of government departments, occupational organ- 
isations, research institutions and other bodies concerned with 
problems of social policy. 

Below is a brief review of the Office publications, with particular 
reference to those that are primarily the product of research and 
analysis 1, and of their contribution to the I.L.O. standard-setting 
and operational programmes. 


Periodical Publications. 


A considerable part of the basic factual information received 
by the Office, selected for its interest to those particularly concerned 
with labour developments and techniques, is published in the form 
of periodicals. These include the International Labour Review, 
which appears monthly; Industry and Labour, a fortnightly 
publication ; Occupational Safety and Health, a quarterly ; the 








1 Excluded from this review are publications that are essentially admi- 
nistrative or formal in character, such as the Governing Body minutes, 
records of Conference proceedings and the Official Bulletin ; and compilations 
of I.L.O. decisions and standards, such as the texts of Conventions and 
Recommendations. For a fuller account of I.L.O. publications than can be 
given here, see Sixth Report of the International Labour Organisation to the 
United Nations (Geneva, I.L.O., 1952), Ch. IV. 
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Legislative Series, published every two months; and the Year 
Book of Labour Statistics. 

Taken together, these periodicals correspond on the inter- 
national plane to the publications of a well-developed national 
labour department. Each serves a particular purpose and is 
intended to keep those concerned with the whole field of I.L.O. 
activities, or with some particular aspect of it, informed of current 
developments. They are of a specialist character, and are not 
intended to be “ popular ” publications for general reading or for 
the purpose of cultivating public interest in the work of the I.L.O. 

The Review, which is comparable internationally to the gazettes 
published by national labour departments, contains articles on 
labour questions and developments, contributed by the Office 
staff or by outside authors ; analyses of government reports and 
other documentary material, or the results of special investigations ; 
statistical tables (employment and unemployment levels, consumer 
price indices, retail price levels, wages and hours of work) ; and a 
bibliography. 

Industry and Labour (formerly published weekly as Industrial 
and Labour Information) is made up mainly of summaries of 
factual information on current national developments in social and 
economic policy and in fields of active interest to the I.L.O., such 
as conditions of work, manpower, industrial relations, migration, 
social security, etc. It also gives information on developments within 
the International Labour Organisation and on activities and policies 
of employers’ and workers’ organisations. It is a publication of 
basic documentation and reference, which is widely used by govern- 
mental authorities, employers’ and workers’ organisations and 
other bodies. 

Occupational Safety and Health (formerly Industrial Safety 
Survey) covers the special field indicated by its title. Each number 
usually contains one or two special articles prepared by members 
of the Office staff or outside experts ; summaries of reports on the 
activities of national and international bodies, both official and 
non-official, concerned with accident prevention and safety and 
health problems ; summaries of laws, regulations and codes relating 
specifically to these matters; and bibliographical notes. This 
publication has proved to be of particular value to officials and 
technical experts, labour inspectors for example, especially in 
countries where national technical documentation is inadequate 
or lacking. 

The Legislative Series lists the laws and regulations affecting 
labour adopted in the different countries and gives the texts or 
translations of the most important. It thus makes it possible to 
follows closely world-wide progress in social legislation in general 
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or with regard to any of its particular branches. For countries 
engaged in developing the legislative aspects of their social policy 
it provides precise guidance to national experience elsewhere, 
whether the interest is in embarking on new lines of action or in 
filling in gaps in a specific branch of existing national legislation. 
For the I.L.O. the Legislative Series furnishes indispensable docu- 
mentation for drawing up international comparative studies of 
developments in the field of social legislation. 

The Year Book of Labour Statistics presents, in consolidated and 
internationally comparable form, summaries of the principal 
statistics relating to labour in all parts of the world. It includes 
data on total and economically active population, employment 
and unemployment, hours of work, wages and labour income, 
consumer price indices and retail prices, family living studies, 
social security, industrial injuries, industrial disputes and migration. 
The statistics are derived in part from official national publications 
and in part from data communicated to the Office by the statistical 
services of the different countries. 


Reports and Studies. 


As the permanent secretariat of the International Labour 
Organisation, the Office is called upon to prepare the documents 
required for the various conferences of the I.L.O. : the International 
Labour Conference, the regional conferences, technical and experts’ 
meetings and meetings of the Industrial Committees. The reports 
drawn up by the Office for these purposes make up a very substantial 
proportion of its total research output. 

The specific purpose of the conference reports is to provide the 
working basis for international consideration of the questions 
concerned, leading up to decisions in the form of international 
standards or other forms of guidance for national action. They 
are usually international comparative reports giving syntheses of 
information, collected and carefully studied, concerning the 
policies and practice of the different countries with regard to the 
subject. Their scope naturally varies according to the character 
and composition of the conference for which they are prepared. 
Thus a report for the International Labour Conference would be 
world-wide in scope, while one prepared for a regional conference 
would be limited, in the main, to giving an analysis of the policies 


1 As has been mentioned above, only the first report in the well-defined 
series of documents prepared for the International Labour Conference is 
an international comparative report based on the Office’s research work ; 
subsequent reports in the series are based on replies to questionnaires or 
on draft texts leading up to a final decision by the Conference rather than 
on research and analysis by the Office. 
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and practice of the countries in the region concerned. Similarly, a 
report for an Industrial Committee would give information relating 
to that industry in particular. 

Another major branch of the Office’s research and publications 
activity is the Studies and Reports series. This consists of studies 
of social and labour questions of a character too extensive for 
publication in the Review. Included in the series are both compara- 
tive studies of the experience of the various countries in some 
particular field, and surveys of labour problems in a specific country 
or area. The latter are in most cases the result of investigations 
carried out by I.L.O. officials at the request of the governments 
concerned. 


The Contribution to International Standards 


Although the publications described above—periodicals, mono- 
graphic studies and conference reports—differ in scope and content 
in accordance with their purpose, it is often possible to follow in 
them, through various stages, a clearly discernible progression of 
research and analysis of a particular problem. Factual notes on a 
labour question appearing in Industry and Labour may lead up to 
fuller treatment of the matter in Review articles and in the Studies 
and Reports series, so that when it is considered that the subject 
can be usefully taken up by the International Labour Conference 
with a view to the adoption of international standards there has 
already appeared a considerable body of analytical documentation 
—which may, in fact, have played an influential role in the decision 
to deal with the question through international action. 

It cannot, of course, be held that such published documentation 
is decisive in the development of a question to the point when it is 
considered ripe for international action. Other conditions, in the 
main political, must also be favourable. But when conditions are 
favourable for placing an item on the agenda of the Conference, the 
Office has sufficient information on the question to facilitate fruitful 
discussion of the matter, and in many cases much of this information 
has already been brought to the notice of the governments, em- 
ployers and workers through the publications of the Office. 


_ 7 Asan indication of the nature and variety of these studies, the following 
is a selected list of titles that have appeared in the Studies and Reports 
series in recent years: The War and Women’s Employment (1946) ; Public 
Investment and Full Employment (1946) ; Housing and Employment (1948) ; 
Action against Unemployment (1950) ; International Survey of Social Security 
(1950) ; Co-operation in Industry (1951) ; Payment by Results (1951) ; Labour 
Policies in the West Indies (1952) ; Conditions of Work in the Fishing Industry 
(1952) ; Indigenous Peoples: Living and Working Conditions of Aboriginal 
Populations in Independent Countries (1953); and Higher Productivity in 
Manufacturing Industries (1954). 
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The progressive development of published information and 
analysis described above has constituted the chronological and 
bibliographical background of many I.L.O. Conventions and 
Recommendations. This may be illustrated by some selected 
examples. 

A Convention and a Recommendation concerning minimum 
wage-fixing machinery in manufacture and commerce were adopted 
by the International Labour Conference in 1928. Between 1920 
and 1928 a large number of notes were published in Industrial and 
Labour Information (now Industry and Labour), about ten principal 
articles appeared in the Review on wage regulation practices in 
various countries, and a volume published in the Studies and 
Reports series in 1927 gave an international survey of legislation 
and practice with regard to minimum wage-fixing machinery. 
Another example is the Holidays with Pay Convention. In the years 
preceding its adoption in 1936, a considerable number of notes and 
at least four Review articles were published. Further development 
of the question since 1936, carefully and precisely documented in 
factual notes, articles in the Review, and reports on the application 
of the 1936 Convention, led up to its being included once more on 
the agenda of the Conference in 1953 and the adoption in 1954 of 
new international standards in the form of a Recommendation 
raising the basic annual holiday period from one week to two. 

A most interesting example of the cumulative effectiveness 
of the Office’s research and information activities in facilitating 
international decision on a problem is furnished by the Freedom 
of Association and Protection of the Right to Organise Convention, 
1948. Formal concern with this question goes back to 1923, when 
the Governing Body instructed the Office to examine the application 
of the principle of freedom of association in the different countries. 
An introductory survey of the question appeared in the April 
1924 issue of the Review and was followed by further articles and 
studies on industrial relations generally or particular industries 
and undertakings. In 1927, at the Tenth Session of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference, an attempt was made to adopt a Conven- 
tion concerning freedom of association, but the political atmosphere 
of the time was such that it was not possible to reach conclusions 
that would evoke sufficient support from the governments, em- 
ployers and workers, and further attempts throughout the 1930s 


1See the International Labour Code 1951 (Geneva, I.L.O., 1952) for 
bibliographical references to Review articles and volumes in the Studies and 
Reports series published prior to the adoption of the various I.L.O. standard- 
setting instruments. These give only selected references, for an attempt 
at completeness would have filled many volumes. While there exists, in 
fact, no comprehensive bibliography of I.L.O. publications, the biblio- 
graphical notes in the Code come closest to it. 
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to deal with the question internationally also failed for similar 
reasons. 

However, the Office continued to accumulate and publish 
information on the question. A large number of articles and 
studies were published up to the outbreak of the war, including 
a series of five volumes entitled Freedom of Association, which 
appeared between 1927 and 1930. These preparatory activities, 
as they turned out to be, yielded a rich harvest when, in a more 
favourable political climate than that prevailing in the 1930s, the 
International Labour Conference returned to the question in 1947 
at the request of the Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations. The study and research devoted to the subject over a 
period of 25 years enabled the Conference to consider it promptly 
and effectively, and to adopt international standards on this and a 
number of cognate questions between 1948 and 1951, thereby 
filling in a chapter of vital importance to the comprehensiveness of 
the International Labour Code. 

The field of occupational safety and health furnishes additional 
examples of the integration between standards designed to give 
guidance to national action and the Office’s continuing activity 
in collecting and compiling basic data. As a climax to many years 
of research into national regulations on safety in industrial establish- 
ments, the Office published in 1949 a massive compilation entitled 
The Law and Practice relating to Safety in Factories, which provides 
both a general survey of the industrial safety movement as a whole 
and an analysis of industrial safety legislation based on the laws 
and regulations of 14 of the more advanced industrial countries 
of the world. Along with this the machinery of the Organisation, 
in the form particularly of consultant experts from many countries, 
was set in motion to draw up model safety regulations. These 
were considered by a Tripartite Technical Conference held in 1948 
and resulted in the Model Code of Safety Regulations for Industrial 
Establishments for the Guidance of Governments and Industry, 
published in 1949. Similar developments have taken place in the 
field of safety in coal mines : a Model Code of Safety Regulations for 
Underground Work in Coal Mines for the Guidance of Governments 
and of the Coal-Mining Industry, published in 1950, was the climax 
of years of research by the Office, close consultation with experts 
from coal-mining countries, and final scrutiny and revision by a 
Tripartite Technical Conference in which 15 coal-mining countries 
were represented. Accompanying the work of elaborating the 
Code was the publication, in 1939, of a two-volume study on 
Safety Provisions for Underground Work in Coal Mines. A revised 
and enlarged edition of this work is being published under the title 
Safety in Coal Mines, the first volume of which, covering safety 
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organisation on the national and international levels, appeared in 
1953. The second volume, giving an analysis of national laws and 
regulations on safety in coal mines, is expected to be published 
shortly. 


The Contribution to Technical Assistance 


The I.L.0. programmes of activities are mutually complement- 
ary. Research and documentation provide the basis for inter- 
national labour standards and other forms of guidance for national 
action. These in turn support the increasingly important pro- 
grammes of technical assistance, which to a considerable extent 
involve help to the member States of the Organisation in translating 
the I.L.O. standards into national practice. Thus, in the chain of 
development, the research and information work of the Office is 
linked with both the standard-setting and the operational activities 
of the I.L.O. 

It is not necessary to explore these inter-relationships here— 
they have been discussed in an article in the Review.1 It is of 
interest to note, however, the recent appearance of a new type of 
I.L.O. publication, designed to give direct support to the work of 
furnishing assistance in labour questions and methods of dealing 
with them, in the form of technical handbooks and manuals of 
administrative practice. 

These publications have an immediate practical purpose: to 
help countries whose labour administrative services are still in an 
early stage of development to translate into national practice the 
international standards adopted by the I.L.O. Their emphasis, 
therefore, is on such matters as the organisation and practical 
operating techniques of specific branches of labour administration. 

Three series of handbooks have been started since 1948, dealing 
with the vocational training of adults, systems of social security, 
and employment services. Each of these series includes national 
monographs giving in considerable practical detail the ways in 
which the services concerned are organised and how they function. 
In the case of employment services and systems of social security, 
the material is prepared by the competent services of the countries 
concerned according to a uniform plan drafted by the Office. The 
series on the vocational training of adults is prepared by the 
Office in close collaboration with the national services. 

In the field of migration and employment placement, the 
Office has elaborated a system of international classification of 
occupations with the double purpose of providing (a) a common 


1“ The International Labour Organisation and Technical Assistance ”, 
in International Labour Review, Vol. LXVI, Nos. 5-6, Nov.-Dec. 1952. 
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standard for classifying the employment opportunities of countries 
of immigration and the occupational qualifications of prospective 
migrants, and (6) a standard occupational classification system 
adaptable by individual countries to their national employment 
services.! The research was carried out by the Office in co-operation 
with the national authorities responsible for employment and 
migration services in a number of countries. 

In the field of labour inspection a guide for labour inspectors 
has been prepared to serve as an instruction manual to assist them 
in the performance of their duties. The guide includes information 
on the organisation and responsibilities of an inspection service, 
drawn up on the basis of the Labour Inspection Convention, 1947, 
together with indications of specific procedures to be followed in 
supervising the application of laws and regulations concerning 
hours of work, wages, the employment of women and young 
workers, and safety, health and welfare in industrial establish- 
ments. The guide is at present in mimeographed form for use in 
technical assistance projects, but will shortly be published in the 
Studies and Reports series for wider distribution and use. 


CONCLUSION 


The research and information work of the Office is a continuous 
process of collecting, analysing and publishing reliable information 
on the world’s social and labour problems. Nowhere else is social and 
labour information of such scope and content made systematically 
available to legislators and administrators, workers and employers, 
and all those concerned with world social problems and develop- 
ments. This work is fundamental to all parts of the I.L.O. 
machinery ; it gives firm support to all the activities of the Organisa- 
tion—those concerned with fixing labour standards as well as those 
concerned with practical assistance to governments in dealing 
with social questions. It has thus contributed in very large measure 
to the I.L.O. record of achievement in effective international 
action, which has materially affected the daily lives of working 
men and women, for the I.L.O. research and information activities, 
in whatever field or form, are directed towards practical action in 
giving effect to the Organisation’s mandate to help to improve 
working and living conditions throughout the world. 


1See Howard S. CARPENTER: “ The International Classification of 
Occupations for Migration and Employment Placement ”, in International 
Labour Review, Vol. LXIX, No. 2, Feb. 1954. 





National Wage Policy : 
the Experience of the Netherlands 


by 
Bert ZOETEWEIJ 
International Labour Office 


The subject of national wage policy has given rise to lively discus- 
sion in a number of countries since the war, and certain aspects of 
wage policy have been discussed by the International Labour Confer- 
ence.1 The following account of experience in the Netherlands is 
presented as a useful contribution to international discussion of 
national wage policies. The author describes the conditions in which 
the Netherlands system of wage control was introduced, explains the 
principles on which it is based and presents the arguments of sup- 
porters and critics of the system. He is at pains to dispel what he 
considers an erroneous or over-simplified conception prevalent outside 
the Netherlands—that in that country wages are under a severe and 
rather inflexible state control. 


INTRODUCTION 


HE need for national wage policies and other related problems 
have been most frequently discussed in connection with 

the more general problem of combining full employment with 
economic stability. The underlying assumption usually is that 
there exists “ a certain more or less definite level of employment at 
which money wages will rise’’.2 When this level is exceeded, the 


the Director-General’s Report to the Conference was “ wages policy in 
conditions of full employment ”. See I.L.O. : Report of the Director-General, 
Report I, International Labour Conference, Geneva, 1951, Ch. II : “ Wages, 
Productivity and Inflation ”. 

2 Joan Rosinson : Essays in the Theory of Employment (London, Mac- 
millan and Co., 1937), p. 7; for example, Abba P. LERNER (Economics o/ 
Employment, New York, McGraw-Hill, 1951, p. 195) estimates that this critical 
level is found in the United States when there are 6 million unemployed. 
For an attempt to determine this limit statistically, also for the United States, 
cf. Joseph W. GARBARINO: “ Unionism and the General Wage Level”, in 
American Economic Review, Dec. 1950, pp. 893 ff. A more sophisticated inter- 
pretation is given in Bent HANSEN: On Some Definitions of Full Employment, 
a paper prepared for the International Economic Association Round Table 
Conference on Wage Determination, Seelisberg, 1954 (mimeographed). 
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bargaining strength of organised labour is supposed to increase to 
an extent that enables the unions to press for higher and higher 
wages, whereby a wage-price spiral is engendered. Certain students 
of the problem have pointed out that this is the more likely to 
happen because—when business is flourishing—‘ the employers 
themselves throw their weight into the scale of rising wages ” } in 
an attempt to attract labour already employed elsewhere. But the 
general feeling appears to be that the main responsibility lies with 
the unions. 

Inasmuch as the problem is one of strongly organised labour 
pressing for and obtaining higher wages than may be judged appro- 
priate from a national economic point of view, it may be questioned 
whether this difficulty is peculiar to the full-employment economy. 
The mere fact that the industrial labour force of a country is 
strongly organised may conceivably lead to undesirable rises in 
wages at any level of employment. In fact, it seems doubtful 
whether the trade union movements in some industrialised coun- 
tries would need the advantage of a specially favourable situation 
of the labour market in order to wage a successful fight for sub- 
stantial wage increases. They might in certain circumstances 
choose to press for such increases even when the level of employ- 
ment is low, if they believed, for example, that higher wages would 
raise effective demand and thereby reduce unemployment. If in 
the past they have often not done so, this may have been due to 
their assuming—rightly or wrongly—that higher money wages 
might further worsen the employment situation rather than to 
any lack of power to secure increases in money wages. 

The present article is not intended as a plea for or against the 
adoption of national wage policies ; nor is the question whether 
such policies may be needed only in conditions of full employment 
investigated here. Some of the considerations discussed below 
may, however, be relevant in circumstances other than those of 
a full-employment economy. 

Perhaps one aspect of trade union policies to which attention 
has been drawn in discussions of national wage policy is more 
particularly characteristic of a situation of full employment. 
Whereas in analyses of the “organisational economy”? the 


1 Joan Rosinson, op. cit., p. 15. Cf. also H. W. SINGER : “ Wage Policy 
in Full Employment”, in Economic Journal, Dec. 1947, pp. 446 ff; 
Abba P. LERNER, op. cit., p. 194; and Swedish Confederation of Trade 
Unions: Trade Unions and Full Employment (Stockholm, 1953), pp. 89 ff. 

* Calvin B. Hoover (“ Institutional and Theoretical Implications of 
Economic Change ”, in American Economic Review, Mar. 1954, p. 12) has 
coined the term “ organisational economy ” to describe an economic system 
in which powerful organisations (industrial, financial, agricultural and labour 
organisations as well as the State itself) are engaged in theoretically complic- 
ated forms of economic competition. 


4 
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emphasis is on the labour movement acting as a more or less homo- 
geneous power, discussions of wage policy in full employment have 
been based partly on the fact that in some countries the unions 
do not engage in concerted action but rather in “ competitive 
sectional bargaining ”, each craft and trade bargaining for itself 
without having much regard to possible repercussions on other 
sectors of industry.1 While in doing so each individual union may 
succeed in raising money and real wages for its membership in 
roughly the same proportion, if all unions try to act in this manner 
the result will be a gradual rise in the price level to an extent that 
wipes out a good deal of the original “ real” gains, provoking fresh 
wage demands in order to restore the initial increase in real wages, 
and so on. Since “ there is no inherent mechanism in our present 
system which can with certainty prevent competitive sectional 
bargaining for wages from setting up a vicious spiral of rising 
prices under full employment ” *, Beveridge recommends a “ unified 
wages policy ”"—meaning thereby, first, that the demands of the 
individual unions should be judged by the central organisations of 
workers (such as the British Trades Union Congress) ; secondly, 
that these central organisations should judge these demands “ with 
reference to the economic situation as a whole ”.* In general, 
wages ought to be determined by “ reason”, bearing in mind that, 
“so long as freedom of collective bargaining is maintained, the 
primary responsibility of preventing a full employment policy 
from coming to grief in a vicious spiral of wages and prices will rest 
on those who conduct the bargaining on behalf of labour ”. 

These suggestions have provoked a number of reactions from 
trade unions as well as from other quarters. One main comment 
has been that a national wage policy in this sense would probably 
be impracticable because such a policy, if necessary or effective at 
all, would be contrary to the very nature of the modern trade 
union movement. Meanwhile, something resembling a national 
wage policy has been developed, for example, in Sweden, and a 
particular variant of such policy has been consistently pursued for 
almost ten years in the Netherlands. The purpose of this article is 


1 W. H. BEveRIDGE: Full Employment in a Free Society (London, Allen 
and Unwin, 1944), p. 199. Cf. also Eugene Forsry : “ Trade Union Policy 
under Full Employment ”, in Canadian Journal of Economics and Political 
Science, Aug. 1946, p. 345; G. D. N. Worswick : The Economics of Full 
Employment (Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1944), p. 63. 

2 W. H. BEVERIDGE, loc. cit.; the reader may note the rather cautious 
wording of this phrase. 

8 Ibid., pp. 200 ff. Thus, not only should the unions’ policies be unified 
in the sense that the actions of individual unions are co-ordinated, but the 
unified policy should be based, at least in part, on the national economic 
situation. For this reason, the term “ national wage policy ” is more 
appropriate. 
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to analyse some aspects of this Netherlands experience, particularly 
those that have a bearing on certain of the points made in inter- 
national discussions of the subject. 


THE PROCEDURE IN THE NETHERLANDS 


The system of wage control applied in the Netherlands after 
the war is clearly one of national wage policy inasmuch as decisions 
regarding the level and structure of wages are taken in respect of 
the economy as a whole and with explicit reference to the country’s 
economic (and social) situation. It is a somewhat special type of 
national wage policy in that it involves direct control of wages by 
the Government. Yet the principles and methods of operation 
of this system raise some of the issues that have been brought up 
in the general discussion of national wage policy, even though— 
one feels almost inclined to say “ of course ”—in these discussions 
government intervention in the determination of wages is some- 
times not even considered or is strongly rejected. The legal basis 
of the system is a Royal Decree of 1945 * which defines, inter alia, 
the responsibilities of the three main bodies in charge of the opera- 
tion of the system. 

The Minister of Social Affairs—who appoints the state con- 
ciliators and their chairman—issues directives for application by 
the Board of State Conciliators in connection with decisions affecting 
wages in the economy as a whole, such as the “ wage rounds ”, i.e. 
permissive or compulsory all-round wage increases by specified 
amounts. 

The main responsibilities of the Board of State Conciliators are— 


(a) to pass judgment on collective agreements negotiated 
between employers’ and workers’ organisations; all collective 
agreements require the Board’s approval ; 

(b) to fix binding wages and other conditions of employment 


' There is a brief description of the Netherlands system in English in 
P. S. Pets: “The Development of Wages Policy in the Netherlands”, in 
Oxford University Institute of Statistics Bulletin, July-Aug. 1950, p. 217 
and J. G. Bavinck : “ The System of National Wages Control in Holland ”, 
in Personnel Management, Sep. 1954, p. 155. See also A. VERMEULEN : 
Prae-Adviezen voor de Vereniging voor Staathuishoudkunde (The Hague, 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1948) ; P. S. Pets: De Ontwikkeling van de Loonvorming 
(2nd edition, Alphen aan de Rijn, Samson, 1952) ; Sociaal-Economische 
Raad (the tripartite Social and Economic Council) : Advies inzake het in de 
naaste toekomst te volgen systeem van loonbeheersing (The Hague, 1953), 
Ch. II; and Raymond Vuerincs: De Nederlandse Loonen Prijspolitiek 
(doctoral thesis, Louvain, 1954). Professor Jorgen PEDERSEN (“ The Theory 
of Inflation”, in Weltwirtschaftliches Archiv, Kiel, 1954, Part 1) concludes 
that a system of direct wage control somewhat similar to that applied in 
the Netherlands may be essential in order to avoid inflation. 
* Buitengewoon Besluit Arbeidsverhoudingen 1945, Staatsblad, No. F 214. 
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in cases where no approved collective agreement exists, e.g. because 
the parties were unable to reach agreement or because in the 
industry concerned no adequate organisations for collective bar- 
gaining exist ; 

(c) to declare approved collective agreements generally binding 
in the trades concerned so as to make them applicable also to 
employers and workers not adhering to the agreements in question ; 

(d) to decide on requests for dispensation from binding regu- 
lations ; 

(e) to establish general principles by which collective agree- 
ments should be governed. 


The Foundation of Labour is to advise the Board on decisions 
“ of more general importance ”.? In actual practice the Foundation 
has been the heart of the system. The Government has accepted 
it as one of its main advisers in general questions of wage policy 
and related matters, and the Foundation has thus been one of the 
main policy-shaping institutions in this field. It had its origin in 
consultations between workers’ and employers’ representatives 
during the Occupation on the question of the social policy to be 
adopted after the end of the war. The Foundation represents the 
employers’ federations in industry, agriculture and commerce as 
well as the three main federations of trade unions.‘ In this body, 
joint consultation takes place at the highest level and often with 


1 Thus, the functions of the Board are not, or at least not formally, 
related to the settlement of industrial disputes through conciliation proce- 
dures. Under the Industrial Disputes Act of 1923 conciliation was the only 
function of the conciliators. When in 1940 the Nazi Occupation authorities 
introduced wage control in the Netherlands, the conciliators were charged 
with the carrying out of this new task until 1942, when they were relieved 
of their functions. In a sense, the duties assigned to them under the 1945 
decree are a continuation of their duties during the early years of the war. 
The conciliators are independent individuals, not government officials ; 
their main occupations lie outside their work as conciliators. For an account 
of the work of the conciliators since 1923, see R. J. ERDBRINK : “ 30 Jaren 
Rijksbemiddelaars ”, in Economisch-Statistische Berichten of 14 and 28 July 
1954. 

2 Buitengewoon Besluit, article 19. 

8 For an interesting and authoritative account of the early history of 
this unique institution, cf. D. U. STIKKER: “ The Netherlands Foundation 
of Labour ”, in Progress, the Magazine of Unilever, Vol. 44, No. 243, Summer 
1954, p. 3. (Dr. Stikker, now Netherlands Ambassador in London, was 
chairman of the Foundation from 1945 to 1948.) The body was established 
as a “ foundation ” because in 1945 this was the most suitable form that 
this type of association could take under the existing legislation. 

4 Social life in the Netherlands is to a large extent organised, and at 
times rather sharply divided, along religious lines. Thus in most trades the 
employers as well as the workers are organised in separate Catholic, Pro- 
testant and, from a religious point of view, “ neutral ” or “ modern ” asso- 
ciations and federations. Among the federations mentioned in the text, 
the “ neutral ” organisations are the largest. 
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a remarkable degree of success. Its authority in questions of social 
policy might perhaps be characterised as that of a parliament 
representative of the various economic interests in the country. 
Its advisory functions in the field of wage policy are wide ; practic- 
ally all collective agreements and proposed amendments thereof 
are submitted for advice to the wages committee of the Foundation 
before the Board of Conciliators decides on their aproval. Once 
the committee has dealt with the matter, this approval is in most 
cases almost a formality. When necessary, the committee and the 
Board consult jointly with the parties that submitted the agree- 
ments or were unable to reach agreement.! Co-operation between 
the Foundation and the Board has generally been very close and 
has resulted in a very high degree of agreement in their views on 
the principles of operating the system. 

The Foundation and, more recently, the Netherlands Social and 
Economic Council (which includes members appointed by the Gov- 
ernment as well as representatives of employers’ and labour organ- 
isations) also advise the Minister on decisions regarding changes in 
the general wage level. In fact, the discussions within the Founda- 
tion and the Council prior to such advice are tantamount to top 
level, all-embracing wage negotiations, and unanimous conclusions 
are not always reached. In such cases the Government decides, act- 
ing in effect as an arbitrator. This arbitration is, however, based 
primarily on considerations of the national interest ; it is not 
simply a device to effect a compromise between the conflicting 
interests of employers and workers as such. 

Briefly, the system is one of government wage control. It is 
difficult to estimate what the real impact of this control has been, 
for example, on the general wage level. J. W. de Pous, a competent 
judge of the system, states that there have generally been no 
serious differences of opinion between the Government and the 
representatives of labour and management. But this does not, in 
his opinion, mean that in the absence of government control the 
employers’ and labour organisations would have arrived at the 
same wage level as that actually prevailing, since in their choice 
of the wage level they recommend the parties are likely to have 
anticipated the Government’s views on the matter.” 

In any case, while collective bargaining continues to exist 
under the system, the freedom of action of the bargaining parties 
is substantially limited. On the other hand, the labour and 
employers’ organisations exert a strong influence on the Govern- 


1 Thus, in practice, the committee and the Board perform conciliatory 
functions as well. 

* J. W. de Pous: “ Enkele Aspecten van de Loonpolitiek bij volledige 
Werkgelegenheid ”, in De Economist (Haarlem), Apr. 1953, p. 277. 
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ment’s policies through their representatives on the Foundation 
and on the Council. 


PRINCIPLES OF OPERATION 


Immediately after the Liberation in 1944-45 the Government 
and the Foundation agreed that the national wages system, which 
had been completely disrupted during the Occupation, should, 
within the very narrow limits set by the economic emergency of the 
time, be reshaped according to certain principles of social justice. 
In particular, the lowest paid adult workers should be able to pur- 
chase all consumers’ rations for a family of four persons—based 
however on a low standard of living—and to pay for rent and a few 
amenities. On this basis a minimum wage was fixed for unskilled 
adult workers, which was practically also the maximum for this 
group. It was further decided to fix wages for semi-skilled workers 
at 10 per cent, and those for skilled workers at about 20 per cent. 
above the wage of an unskilled worker. These percentages were 
somewhat lower than those that prevailed before the war. 

In subsequent years this system was further refined, and the 
general level of wages was raised from time to time, usually in 
accordance with changes in the cost of living. Thus, a flat increase 
of 1 guilder a week was prescribed in November 1948 for all workers 
earning less than 3,700 guilders a year, to match the reduction of 
a number of subsidies. On 1 January 1950 a general wage increase 
of 5 per cent. was permitted on account of the rise in living costs 
following the 1949 devaluation. The next compulsory “ wage 
round ” occurred in September 1950, following fresh increases in 
consumers’ prices as a result of the Korean war. In view of the 
desperate state of the country’s balance of payments and the 
increased burdens of armament it was decided in March 1951 to 
reduce real wages by letting prices go up by 10 per cent. while the 
(compulsory) increase in wages amounted to only 5 per cent. Two 
months later a small once-for-all extra payment was permitted 
because the “ sacrifice of consumption ” by the workers was found 
to have exceeded slightly the agreed 5 per cent. On 1 January 
1954 another 5 per cent. wage increase was prescribed to match 
a rise in rents and to restore real wages to the level prior to March 
1951. The permissive wage round of October 1954 was the first 
one not based on an increase in the cost of living—it was designed 
to maintain the wage earners’ percentage share in the rising national 
income. 

The refinements of the system referred to above concerned 
mainly the establishment of better-founded occupational wage 
differentials, and the application of systems of payment by results. 
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As regards the first of these points, the existing crude classification 
of workers into three broad groups (skilled, semi-skilled and 
unskilled) had been found inadequate for the purpose of setting 
relative rates for various occupations. The application of job 
evaluation in collective bargaining has been strongly encouraged 
as a basis for the fixing of wage differentials, and a standard method 
of job evaluation has been introduced.1 An important result of 
the widespread application of this technique has been that in a 


1 The standard method of job evaluation was developed by a committee 
of experts representing various opinions on the matter. It is considered to be 
applicable to practically all manual jobs in all industries and is being 
extended so as to apply to non-manual work as well. The method involves 
ten factors: mental development, independence, contact with others, 
authority exercised, self expression, manual skill, knowledge of machines 
and materials, deterrents (strong physical or mental exertion, disagreeable 
materials, conditions of work or surroundings, job hazards), special require- 
ments (such as exceptional gifts in matters of taste or memory) and job 
responsibilities. The method further consists of schemes for appraising jobs 
in terms of the ten factors, assigning point values to various levels of the 
factor in question in conjunction with a subdivision of the nature of the 
factor. For example, “ rather intensive contact ” with “ persons subordinate 
to another direct chief” is one of the 12 positions under the characteristic 
“contact with others ” ; it is assigned 4 points compared with 0 points for 
“ rather superficial contact ” with “ persons under the same direct chief ”. 
(The appraisal schemes, together with comprehensive explanations of the 
ten factors and about 100 examples of job description and evaluation 
according to the method have been published by the Netherlands Commission 
for Normalisation (Hoofdcommissie voor de Normalisatie in Nederland) : 
Ontwerp Genormaliseerde Methode van Werkclassificatie, Norm V 3000 and 
Norm V 3001 (Delft, Sep. 1952). A list of provisional weights given to the ten 
factors is given in: Stichting van den Arbeid, Werkclassificatie als Hulp- 
middel bij de Loonpolitiek, The Hague, 1952, p. 14.) The final step in job 
evaluation, the conversion of points into money wages, is a matter of wage 
policy and therefore falls within the competence of the Board of Conciliators. 
When judging collective agreements submitted for approval, the Board 
refers—where appropriate—to the standard method for purposes of ranking. 
Present policy is based on a so-called “ wage-line ” connecting the wage rate 
for the lowest-graded job (defined as the social minimum wage) with the 
wage rate for jobs of average skill in the metal trades (determined by consi- 
derations of economic and social expediency). Proper rates for job classes in 
various industries are fixed through inter- and extrapolation on a straight 
line through these two points of reference. The slope and curvature of the 
line are the subject of general decisions of wage policy. 

Reference may be made to the introduction of job evaluation in the metal 
trades as a practical and typical example of method and procedures. The 
decision to apply job evaluation in the industry was taken by collective 
agreement. Parties to this agreement, co-operating in the joint council for 
the metal trades, drafted a list of 700 jobs, divided into six job classes, to 
replace the old division into three groups (unskilled, semi-skilled and skilled). 
This list is intended as a guide to individual firms in the industry that wish 
to introduce job evaluation. Such introduction must then be made in consul- 
tation with the joint council and the labour representatives in the firm 
concerned. The collective agreement fixes, for each of the six classes, (a) a 
personal minimum hourly wage, (b) an average minimum hourly wage and 
(c) an average maximum hourly wage. (These rates are different for firms 
that apply incentive wage systems and those that do not.) Thus, the collect- 
ive agreement and approval by the conciliators are in terms of classes of 
jobs, not of individual jobs. 
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number of cases wages of skilled labour have been raised to more 
appropriate levels without upsetting the general level and structure 
of wages. When a firm or industry does not apply job evaluation, 
special allowances may be permitted by the conciliators for dirty or 
heavy work, etc. 

In the interest of increasing productivity, hourly earnings are 
permitted to exceed the rates fixed by the conciliators when incen- 
tive wage systems are applied or where the general level of per- 
formance of a firm is established, to the satisfaction of the con- 
ciliators, as above average. This possibility of upward deviation 
from the general wage standards has been reported to constitute 
a most effective incentive to the workers to support and even to 
push for measures increasing productivity. In cases where systems 
of payment by results have been scientifically established to the 
satisfaction of the conciliators, earnings may exceed official hourly 
rates up to a maximum of 25-30 per cent. The main purpose of 
this maximum is to prevent incentive wage systems being applied 
in a manner harmful to the health of the workers. In cases where 
some workers are paid under an incentive system and others are 
not, the time workers may be paid special allowances (for example, 
under a system of merit rating), in order to avoid excessive differ- 
ences in earnings within the plant. 

The Netherlands system of wage control, which was introduced 
at a time of national emergency as part of a comprehensive system 
of strict controls over prices and the allocation of materials, has 
for some time been strongly supported by the large majority of 
employers’ and workers’ organisations. More recently, the desira- 
bility of continuing it in its present form has been seriously ques- 
tioned, particularly by the employers’ organisations ; the reasons 
for this change in attitude will become apparent from the follow- 
ing analysis of the system. 


THE VIEWS OF THE NETHERLANDS FEDERATION 
OF TRADE UNIONS 


While the Christian federations of trade unions and the employ- 
ers’ organisations have recently evinced a rather lively interest 
in proposals for a shift of emphasis towards wage bargaining at 
the level of the industry instead of negotiation in the Foundation 
of Labour and for reducing the degree of government intervention, 
the (“neutral”) Netherlands Federation of Trade Unions has always 
been and still is an ardent defender of the present system and has 
considered suggestions for its revision with considerable scepticism. 
This may seem surprising: it is usually assumed that trade unions 
in particular would find it difficult to accept any system of national 
wage policy, and especially one involving government control. 
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The following is a very brief summary of the Federation’s 
reasoning }: 

1. Full employment and high productivity are simultaneously 
attainable objectives and they are in the interests of the workers 
and of their organisations. 

2. Equal pay for equal work is in the view of the trade union 
movement a fundamental principle of equity. 

3. The principle of equal pay for equal work rules out wage 
differentials based on inter-industrial and inter-firm differences 
in profitability or capacity to pay, but demands a nation-wide 
and co-ordinated application of methods of job evaluation, rate 
setting and merit rating for the purpose of establishing an 
equitable wage structure. 

4. Rigorous application of this principle forces less efficient 
firms and industries to raise their productivity or abandon business 
and makes it impossible for them to shift the burden of their ineffi- 
ciency to the workers they employ. 

5. Hence, the system of wage policy should be centralised. 


6. Full employment cannot be achieved and maintained auto- 
matically but depends on specific policies, for which the Govern- 
ment is responsible. The general level of wages is a strategic factor 
determining the success of such policies. 


7. Hence, a Government pursuing full employment policies 
should be given decisive influence over the wage level. 


These principles involve two rather unorthodox conclusions. 
First, wage policies should be “unified” to an extent which 
eliminates much of the wage differentials as between individual 
firms, occupations and industries?; secondly, the most important 
decisions to be taken under this unified system—those concerning 
the general level of wages—are explicitly entrusted to the Govern- 
ment. 

Wage differentials have played an important part in discussions 
concerning national wage policy, precisely because of the centrali- 
sation such policy involves. More particularly, they have been 
considered (a) from the point of view of their economic function 
of allocating the labour force among various occupations and indus- 


1 The author was fortunate in having an opportunity of discussing the 
Federation’s view with its secretary, Mr. A. VERMEULEN. 

_ * It should be noted that the Netherlands system, while it is in conformity 
with several of the Federation’s views, does not, for example, involve 
equal pay for equal work as far as wage differentials according to sex are 
concerned. Also, the unions have, of course, opposed “ permissive wage 
rounds ” ; in practice, the effect of these has, however, not differed materially 
from compulsory wage increases. 
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tries ; (b) from the political point of view of “ allocating ”, under a 
system of national wage policy, wage increases among various 
claimants ; and (c) from the point of view of maximising labour’s 
share in the national income. The stand taken by the Netherlands 
Federation of Trade Unions on the question of wage differentials 
is of considerable importance in terms of the principles of operating 
a system of national wage policy. In the following sections the 
above three questions are therefore briefly discussed. 


Wage Differentials and the Mobility of Labour 


Wage differentials have often been considered essential to 
the efficient allocation of the labour force. Higher wages are 
thought of as the means of attracting workers by inducing them to 
go where they are wanted more, and lower wages as the means 
of persuading workers to leave the places where they are wanted 
less. “In a free society, the workers can be obtained only by 
making the conditions of work and the pay sufficiently attractive 
to induce them to move to the places where they are needed or 
by making the conditions of work and the pay sufficiently bad 
where they are not needed to induce the proper number of workers 
to leave these places and go elsewhere.” } 

Lerner’s logical conclusion from this view is his recommenda- 
tion that in the full employment economy money wages in different 
occupations should move in accordance with “indices of relative 
attractiveness ”. Such indices would be calculated as the ratios 
between the number of people qualified and ready to work in vari- 
ous occupations but unable to get a job there, and the number of 
people actually employed in these occupations. The wage rates in 
relatively more attractive occupations would then be reduced 
compared with those for less attractive jobs according to some 
formula for the distribution of the share in increasing productivity 
going to labour, by raising the absolute rates less than those for 
the less attractive occupations. In order to make this mechanism 
work effectively every possible restriction or hindrance in the way 
of movement from one labour market to another should, of course, 
be eliminated.? 

Others have not felt the need for action directed specifically 
to this purpose and have assumed, more or less vaguely, that for 
all its lack of explicit order, the usual process of collective bar- 
gaining actually gives effect to the pressures of supply and demand 
in the labour market, and should be left free to do so undisturbed. 

It may be useful to distinguish, at this stage, between what 


1 Abba P. LERNER, op. cit., p. 213. 
*Ibid., pp. 214 ff. 
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might be termed “ horizontal” and “ vertical ” wage differentials, 
the former meaning discrepancies between the wages paid, in differ- 
ent firms and industries, for the same or similar functions of jobs, 
the latter being differentials based on differences in the level of 
skill, job deterrents, responsibilities or other characteristics of 
various functions and jobs. In the following pages reference will 
also be made to “ horizontal” and “ vertical” mobility of labour, 
the former relating to the moving of workers from one firm or 
industry to another without any significant change in the nature 
of their jobs, the latter to movements between jobs differing in 
the level of qualifications required, etc. 

In actual wage bargaining the argument that particular indus- 
tries are or will be “ undermanned” has often played a part, 
either explicitly or tacitly. To the extent that competitive sectional 
bargaining prevails, such effects as horizontal wage differentials 
might otherwise have had on the allocation of the labour force 
between firms and industries can, of course, hardly be strong. 
Furthermore, as Flanders has pointed out 4, when this argument 
is used in wage bargaining it is necessary to consider in which 
occupations the shortage exists. Frequently there is not a shortage 
of labour in all occupations in a particular industry, but where 
wage bargaining is conducted for the industry as a whole, the result 
will in many cases be that a flat wage increase is negotiated for all 
occupations, again ruling out the effects that selective wage 
increases might otherwise have had on the allocation of labour 
between different types of occupation. 

A more pertinent question is whether wage differentials do in 
fact have any significant impact on the distribution of labour 
between various occupations. Statistical material showing a 
significant correlation between variations in relative wage rates 
and horizontal mobility of the labour force is rather scarce. But 
even where such correlation has been established it would be rash 
to infer a direct causal relationship. For example there is a ten- 
dency for wages to increase with productivity in the industries 
concerned and, since increasing productivity and expansion also 
tend to go together, parallelism between wage rates and employ- 
ment in various industries does not necessarily mean that the wage 
differentials were instrumental in shifting labour from one indus- 
try to another.? 

Finally, whatever their actual impact on movements of labour 





_ | Allan FLanpers : “ Wages Policy and Full Employment in Britain ”, 
in Oxford University Institute of Statistics Bulletin, July-Aug. 1950, p. 240. 

* Gésta REHN: Unionism and the Wage Structure, paper prepared for 
the International Economic Association Round Table Conference on Wage 
Determination, Seelisberg, 1954 (mimeographed), p. 23. 
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may be, horizontal wage differentials might be considered an 
instrument of dubious efficiency. They become effective only after 
the workers overcome their well-known inertia and change their 
jobs on account of substantial wage differentials, resulting from 
equally substantial differences in productivity. In other words, 
this method depends on the employment, during a period which 
may be rather long, of part of the labour force in occupations that 
are substantially below average productivity. The alternative, 
namely to charge all industries with uniform wages for similar 
types of labour and to leave the distribution of the labour force 
between various industries to the availability of jobs at those 
rates in those industries would not only seem a more effective but 
also a more efficient method.! To rely on the availability of jobs 
to direct the labour force would not, as has been argued, mean 
that the economy would suffer chronically from a high level of 
frictional unemployment, as a result of workers having to be dis- 
missed as soon as marginal firms and industries found themselves 
unable to carry on production at full capacity while paying the 
generally prevailing wage rate. If the annual rate of labour turn- 
over in the economy due to natural causes, including the replace- 
ment of retiring workers by young recruits, amounts to 3 or 4 per 
cent., far-reaching changes in the pattern of employment can be 
effected within a reasonably short time without any substantial 
involuntary frictional unemployment.? Thus, the elimination of 
horizontal wage differentials as advocated by the Netherlands 
Federation of Trade Unions can be defended on general economic 
grounds. 

The argument of the Federation is, however, in terms of equity 
as well as of general economic reasoning. It is presented as the 
logical corollary of the principle of equal pay for equal work. It 
will be noted that, as used by the unions, this term does not relate 
to “ work of equal value ”—a concept which is probably unman- 


1 This is in effect the method that would operate in a labour market in 
which pure and perfect competition prevailed. For evidence that workers 
are distributed much more directly and forcefully by differentials in the 
availability of jobs than by wage differentials, cf. Lloyd G. REYNoLDs: 
The Structure of Labor Markets (New York, Harper & Bros., 1951). 


? It is assumed here that employment opportunities in industries lagging 
behind in productivity will decline faster if all employers using similar 
types of labour have to pay the same wage than if the marginal producers 
are subsidised through the payment of lower wages. A different view is 
expressed in Economic Commission for Europe : Economic Survey of Europe 
since the War (Geneva, 1953), p. 147, where the narrowing wage differentials 
between the engineering and textile industries are blamed for the slow 
movement of labour from the latter into the former. The explanation prob- 
ably is that the rather unfavourable future of the European textile indus- 
tries predicted in this report is assumed to have not yet become visible in a 
reduced capacity of the textile industry to pay relatively high wages. 
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ageable if “ value ” is given its usual economic sense—so much as 
“ work that is equivalent by the criteria of a system of job evalua- 
tion ”.1 The pursuit of this principle as an ethical objective, which 
may or may not be a logical or desirable aim of the trade union 
movement, has some practical aspects directly relevant to national 
wage policy which deserve closer examination. 


Wage Differentials and Profits 


First, it might seem that a unified wage policy in this rigorous 
sense would be bound to be unattractive to the trade unions 
because it would involve their having to accept the making of 
high profits by many firms for the sake of the survival of the 
marginal firms, perhaps few in number, whose existence will need 
to be preserved in order to maintain full employment. Singer 
concludes on this ground that the interests of the unions would 
be better served by the development of /ess collective techniques 
of wage bargaining than by the more collective methods of a national 
wage policy. As will be seen below, this argument has been 
advanced in the Netherlands also. 

A most interesting, though somewhat indirect, answer to it has 
been formulated by the Swedish trade union movement. It is that, 
if a national wage policy is ever to succeed, average profits cannot 
be permitted to be high.* Arguing that the most serious threat 
to the stability of wages is not the strong bargaining position of the 
trade unions but the competitive bidding of employers if they are 
allowed to earn high profits, Rehn and the Swedish Confederation 
of Trade Unions advocate a government full-employment policy 
under which total effective demand by itself would be insufficient 
to ensure full employment. Full employment as defined by 
Beveridge (“ more jobs than men ”) is emphatically rejected. In 
Rehn’s vivid metaphor, the “islands of unemployment” that 
would rise above the relatively low surface of effective demand 
would then have to be eliminated by special supplementary mea- 
sures. In other words, Singer’s marginal firms are replaced by 
supplementary government policies. Should an attempt be made, 


1 The Swedish Confederation of Trade Unions, which adheres to essen- 
tially the same principle, cautiously calls it “ some sort of equal pay for 
equal work principle ” (Trade Unions and Full Employment, op. cit., p. 96). 

27H. W. SINGER, loc. cit., p. 441. From conversations with trade union 
leaders in Western Germany the author understands that some important 
unions in that country are, indeed, considering the desirability of bargaining 
of a less collective kind—i.e., in smaller bargaining units—as a means 
of seizing part of the profits made in the larger and more prosperous firms. 

3 Gésta REHN: Wages Policy under Full Employment (edited by Ralph 
Turvey) (London, Hodge and Co. 1952), pp. 30 ff.; Trade Unions and Full 
Employment, op. cit., pp. 89 ff. 
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so the argument goes on, to combat local unemployment through 
a general increase in effective demand, then the general level of 
profits would become too high to keep wages stable. A permanent 
policy of “ restraint ” in wage demands would be necessary, but 
it is impossible for the unions to accept such policy permanently 
without signing their own death warrant. Briefly, and with some 
exaggeration, the proposal is to make a national wage policy 
possible by making it partly, though perhaps not entirely, 
unnecessary.! 

The Netherlands Federation of Trade Unions finds itself in a dif- 
ferent situation and faces Singer’s problem more straightforwardly. 
Having accepted a degree of government wage control, it does not 
have to accept any moral responsibility for the nature of the 
Government’s full employment policies. In particular, it does not 
have to endorse, let alone recommend, a policy permanently 
involving pockets of unemployment. Should the Government’s 
employment policies turn out to be inflationary, it can press for 
appropriate wage increases. Alternatively, should these policies 
be such as to require supplementary action to eliminate pockets of 
unemployment, it can leave this to the Government, too. In 
neither case does it need to accept a level of wages low enough to 
allow marginal firms to stay in business. In fact it has no intention 
of doing so, and, as will be seen below, it is on this point that the 
Netherlands employers’ organisations feel seriously concerned 
about the present system of wage policy. 

Mention should also be made here of the Federation’s proposals 
for a system of “ collective profit sharing”. Though these are 
only proposals and are advanced in a slightly different context 
(mainly in connection with investment policies), they imply a 
further answer to the question raised by Singer and, indeed, to 
problems of collective wage bargaining in general. The idea is that 
the unions would definitely accept a permanent policy of wage 
restraint ; in a sense they would almost be anxious to do so. But 
in return they would claim their share in the profits thus made 
possible. A surtax on profits would be levied, the proceeds of 
which would be distributed among the workers either for free 
spending or as compulsory savings, according to the general state 
of the economy. Again applying the principle of equal pay for 


1 Rehn’s view that “ profit margins must be severely squeezed between 
the high wages which the trade unions can secure when there is full employ- 
ment and a purchasing power restricted by taxation ” (Wages Policy under 
Full Employment, op. cit., p. 49) is critically examined by Professor LuNnpD- 
BERG (ibid., pp. 55 ff.) ; cf. also Sir Douglas CopLanp : “ The Full Employ- 
ment Economy ”, in Oxford Economic Papers, Oct. 1953, pp. 230 ff. 


2Cf. A. VERMEULEN: “ Collective Profit Sharing”, in International 
Labour Review, Vol. LX VII, No. 6, June 1953. 
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equal work, the profit share going to the workers would not be 
determined by the level of profits in the firm or industry in which 
they happen to be employed, but by the level of profits in industry 
as a whole.’ 


The “ Allocation” of Wage Increases and Job Evaluation 


The possibility of operating the Netherlands system as it has 
been applied has undoubtedly been facilitated to a large extent 
by the particular conditions prevailing at the time of its introduc- 
tion in 1945. There was an obvious need to deal quickly and 
drastically with a confused emergency situation. This made it 
relatively easy for workers’ and employers’ representatives to meet 
in the Foundation and to agree on the most important principles of 
the wages system. On the one hand the general level of wages had 
to be kept low enough to permit speedy reconstruction of the 
economy. On the other hand the lowest-paid workers had to be 
ensured a minimum level of living at a time of disastrous shortages 
of all important commodities. Once the minimum and the average 
maximum wage had thus been determined, the fixing of general 
margins for skill, etc., must, in the grave circumstances of the 
moment, have been psychologically not too difficult a task. Briefly, 
the whole system of wages had to be established anew. Such wage 
differentials as had come into existence before the war as a result 
of the uneven development of unionism among different groups of 
workers and other incidental factors hampering the establishment 
of an economically and socially expedient wage structure were at 
one stroke eliminated. Thus, wage differentials with no more 
justification than that they were “traditional ”"—a notorious 
source of sectional wage claims—did not cause substantial diffi- 
culties in the initial time of emergency and, having been swamped 
by the general development of the system, have not become a 
serious problem subsequently. 

These factors must have been of considerable importance with 
regard to the problem of “ allocating ” possible increases in wages 
among various groups of claimants under a national wage policy. 
As Singer points out with much justice, a central trade union 
body—such as the T.U.C. or a confederation of trade unions— 
when assuming responsibility for a national wage policy exposes 
itself to most awkward difficulties if it has to decide, for example, 
that cotton-spinners, foundry workers and farm workers are to 
get a 10 per cent. rise but that all other workers should postpone 


' Thus avoiding the threats to solidarity within the labour movement 
that trade union leaders in several countries suspect in profit sharing plans. 
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their wage claims for a year.1 Similarly, the Swedish Confederation 
expressed some concern about the position in which it would find 
itself vis-a-vis the affiliated unions in deciding on individual claims 
if “ practically everybody can make out that he is entitled to 
larger increases than anybody else ”.2 Yet the Confederation seems 
to be prepared to accept responsibility for giving or withholding 
support to the claims of particular unions on the basis of two 
criteria, namely detailed and systematic job evaluation and the 
ability of various industries to recruit and retain manpower. It 
feels, however, that “ it will never be possible to evolve a cut-and- 
dried system ”.° 

The relatively comfortable position in which the Netherlands 
federations find themselves in respect of the delicate question of 
allocating wage increases becomes apparent when this position is 
compared with the arguments listed by Flanders as possible grounds 
for wage claims by individual unions.‘ These arguments are : (a) 
this is not a living wage ; (b) profits are high ; (c) the cost of living 
is rising ; (d) others have had an increase ; (¢) the occupation is 
or will be undermanned ; (f) productivity has been raised ; (g) 
a wage increase will help to raise productivity. Among these, (a), 
(c), (a), (f) and (g), while they may be important considerations 
in respect of the wage level as a whole, will generally not present 
themselves under the Netherlands system as problems involving 
divergences or clashes of interest between the individual unions 
requiring “arbitration” by the federations. Argument (6) con- 
ceivably may, but the system provides for profit-sharing schemes 
(limited to 4 per cent. of wages), and the method of “ collective 
profit sharing ” proposed by the largest federation would reduce 
the practical significance of this argument still further. Finally, 
with respect to (e), the present Netherlands system simply does 
not provide for horizontal wage differentials, although it does 
involve inter-occupational differentials based on the classification 
and evaluation of jobs. Singer observes ® that the application of 
a national point-rating system may simply transform the attempts 
to push up wages sectionally through pressure on money rates into 
an attempt to raise the point-rating applied to any particular 
section. While this may be true, and though such a system conse- 
quently does not necessarily eliminate all tensions within the trade 
union movement on account of wage differentials, the essentially 
technical nature of this problem lends itself more easily to agree- 


1QOp. cit., p. 439. 
2 Trade Unions and Full Employment, op. cit., p. 94. 
3 Ibid., pp. 97 ff. 
“Op. cit., p. 238. 
5 Op. cit., p. 454. 
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ment than some of the other arguments for wage increases listed 
above. 

It has been argued in a previous section that there are good 
grounds for not relying on inter-industrial wage differentials other 
than those based on job evaluation but, as will be seen below, opinion 
on this point in the Netherlands itself is divided. The Swedish Con- 
federation of Trade Unions seems to take an intermediate view on 
the matter. It rejects inter-industry wage differentials based on 
differences in profits and advocates the application of job evaluation 
for the purpose of inter-occupational wage differentials ; but at 
the same time it appears to be willing to consider the criterion of 
undermanned industries as an element in allocating wage increases 
among the affiliated unions.! It seems likely that the Confedera- 
tion thereby runs the risk of involving itself in a multitude of 
controversial questions of fact-finding and of statistical interpre- 
tation that would not arise for its Netherlands counterpart. 
Indeed, it is not easy to see why there should be any great need 
to apply such a criterion. In most cases an industry will find 
itself “undermanned” either because profits in the industry 
concerned are high and the producers wish to expand production 
or because workers are not attracted by the nature of the work in 
the industry. The former case would in practice lead to wage 
differentials based on profits (which the Confederation rejects), 
while the latter could be solved by proper application of a system 
of job evaluation (which the Confederation accepts). 

One or two further remarks on the application of job evaluation 
under a national wage policy would appear to be in order here. 
Phelps Brown and Roberts have objected to it on the grounds that 
(a) historical wage differentials cannot be left out of account ; 
(6) the application of merit rating and piece work and bonuses 
affect pay packets in such a way as to disrupt the relation between 
total earnings and the original job evaluation; and (c) “ most 
fundamental ”"—to maintain differentials on the basis of job 
evaluation means ignoring the supply and demand for labour, 
trade by trade.? 

As indicated above, the first of these difficulties has not been 
important in the Netherlands as a result of the very special condi- 


+ Trade Unions and Full Employment, op. cit., p. 97. 

*E. H. PuHetps Brown and B. C. Roperts : “ Wages Policy in Great 
Britain ”, in Lloyds Bank Review, Jan. 1952, p. 25. They go on to say that 
“ both employers and trade unions in Holland are increasingly disappointed 
with the results [of job evaluation] and it says much for the self-discipline 
of the Dutch people that they have borne with it for the past two or three 
years”, Insistent questioning of employers’, workers’ and government 
Tepresentatives on this point has convinced the present author that the first 
part of this statement is incorrect. 
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tions under which the system of wage policy was introduced. With 
regard to the second point, it appears that the worker is generally 
able to understand and to appreciate the difference between the 
part of individual earnings that is related to various jobs and 
functions as such and the part that is related to the application and 
skill with which the individual worker performs his job. Indeed, it 
appears that at least in the Netherlands the plea for “ equitable ” 
wage differentials based on job evaluation enjoys considerable 
popularity among very large sections of the labour force. In other 
words, when the unions advocate wage differentials based on 
proper methods of job evaluation as “ equitable” they probably 
reflect, at least in some countries, on the opinion of their rank 
and file on the matter. The contribution to improved “ human 
relations ” often made by the application of job evaluation in 
individual firms points in the same direction. 

As will be seen below, the third point has also been advanced 
in the Netherlands itself. There can be no doubt that a proper 
method of job evaluation, whatever its scope, should reflect basic 
trends in the supply of and demand for particular qualifications 
of labour (including attitudes towards job deterrents) and that it 
should be adjusted to changes that may occur in these trends by 
proper revision of the weights attached to job evaluation factors 
and of the formula according to which the job evaluation points 
are converted into money wages.? This is essentially a matter of 
careful observation of developments in the labour market,which 
is a principle also applied under the Netherlands system of wage 
policy. Thus, the “wage round” of January 1954 included a 
permissive extra increase in wages for skilled workers of 2 cents 
an hour in order to meet a demonstrated need to give labour a 
somewhat stronger incentive to improve skill. 

Inasmuch as the argument is intended as a plea for day-to-day 
fluctuations of wage rates and therefore against any system of 
wage determination under which rates are stabilised over a reason- 
ably long period it exaggerates, according to all available evidence, 
the short-term sensitivity of the ordinary worker towards relatively 
small differences in income. 

There is another consideration to be borne in mind in this 
connection. As far as the allocation of the labour force is concerned, 
the system applied in the Netherlands seems to rely primarily on 
the pattern of job availabilities rather than on a changing pattern 


1 The committee of experts that developed the standard method modestly 
recommended that, in the interests of wider application, the system should 
now remain unchanged for a few years (Norm V 3000, op. cit., p. 7). It may 
be recalled that, since official wage control is in terms of job classes rather 
than of individual occupations, there is discretion to vary wage rates for 
particular jobs. 
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of wage differentials. If through appropriate fiscal policies a rough 
equilibrium were established between the total number of jobs 
and the size of the labour force, the pattern of job availabilities 
would presumably suffice for the purpose of allocating the labour 
force.1 If the number of jobs available significantly exceeded the 
number of workers who could fill them, in other words, if there 
were a Significant over-all excess demand for labour, employers 
would of course be seeking to attract workers from one occupation 
to another. In such a case the economy would be subject to infla- 
tionary pressures which, if anything, would be reinforced by any 
increase in wage differentials designed to attract labour from one 
sector in the inflationary market to another. 

On the other hand, if there is no excess demand for labour, the 
wage differentials will tend to have the effect of permitting certain 
industries to employ labour at less than its real (opportunity) 
costs, the original sin against optimum allocation of resources. 
In other words, while on the one hand “attracting” labour to more 
productive occupations, the differentials tend on the other hand 
to make it easier for employers to retain labour in the less produc- 
tive ones. It is, indeed, surprising how some economists, when 
discussing the allocative function of wage differentials, tend to 
consider the effects on the pattern of supply of labour only, 
neglecting the effects on the pattern of demand for labour.’ 


The Element of Government Control 


While the brief description above of the Netherlands system 
indicates that the element of government intervention should not 
be exaggerated, official control of wages has been an integral part 
of the policy and has been responsible for a good deal of domestic 
and foreign suspicion of the system. The case against systematic 
government intervention in wage determination is often presented 
in dogmatic terms: this is no longer collective bargaining ! ® 
“Whenever this matter has been brought up, the trade union 
movement has maintained the fundamental principle of trade 


1 Provided, of course, that adequate employment information and 
vocational guidance services exist. 

* Another popular attack on job evaluation as a basis for setting the wage 
pattern is the charge that job evaluation is arbitrary and that there are as 
many evaluations as evaluators. This is a gross exaggeration, as is revealed 
by a comparison of different jobs evaluated by various methods. Léo- 
pold Dor (“ Salaires, Aptitudes et Rendement ”, in Bulletin de Recherches 
Economiques et Sociales, Catholic University, Louvain, Feb. 1952), compared 
the evaluation of 17 jobs according to 12 different methods (including 
NEMA, Bedaux, Dunlop, Renault and the Netherlands standard method) 
and arrived at a surprising consistency between the results. 


* Cf. Eugene Forsey, op. cit., p. 352. 
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union freedom from state intervention.” 1 “ Clearly ”, a national 
wage policy cannot mean government wage fixing, and “it would 
be a sad day for British democracy if [the trade unions] were to 
become mere servants of the State ”.2 Power in the hands of any 
officers or officials to decide arbitrarily that wages should be raised 
or kept down “ would be in basic conflict with our ideas of a free 
society ”. Similar arguments have been advanced in the Nether- 
lands as “ ideological grounds” (though less by trade unionists 
than by other groups) in terms of philosophical concepts such 
as self-determination and full development of the human per- 
sonality. 

The question whether some of these and similar arguments 
have any intrinsic value (beyond their possible function of dis- 
guising personal or group interests) will not be considered here. Two 
brief general observations may be in order, however. First, such 
concepts as “the State” or “the government” are far more compli- 
cated and differentiated than popular discussions of the role of public 
power often recognise. To discuss the general question whether “ the 
State” should or should not intervene in such matters as wage de- 
termination is a sterile undertaking. Any justified judgment on this 
question should be related specifically to the particular nature of 
such intervention as well as to the precise procedures envisaged and 
the bodies involved and the groups represented in the process of 
decision making. Secondly, and in connection with the previous 
point, the historical record seems to suggest that there are no logical 
or otherwise inherent limits, in a democratic society, to the extent 
of government or state activity in the social and economic field, 
though democracy does impose limits on the methods applied in 
the performance of functions that the people have entrusted to 
their elected authority. 

More practical objections against government intervention are 
partly directed at the element of centralisation involved (“a state 
wage-fixing machinery cannot operate as smoothly and efficiently 
as collective bargaining ”) *, partly at the assumed weakening of 
the basis for the existence of the unions: the trade unions, it is 
feared, would change from independent, militant organisations 
into “ technical negotiation bodies without any right of decision 
or responsibility for the wages policy. The introduction of such a 
system would cause members’ interest in their organisations to 


1 Trade Unions and Full Employment, op. cit., p. 88. 
2 Allan FLANDERS, op. cit., p. 235. 

% Abba P. LERNER, op. cit., p. 216. 

4 Sociaal-Economische Raad, op. cit., p. 11. 

4 Trade Unions and Full Employment, op. cit., p. 88. 
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flag. The knowledge that the organisation was no longer in a 
position to make the final decision would necessarily weaken the 
esprit de corps and feeling of moral solidarity which have been, 
and still are, the cohesive strength of the trade union movement.” 4 

The following arguments against government intervention have 
been advanced recently in the Netherlands, though not so much 
by the unions: the emergency of the immediate post-war years 
having been overcome, “ it is difficult for the labour movement 
and for the workers themselves to accept and agree to the continued 
application to the working population alone of restrictive measures 
in respect of income ”.? Continuation of the present system “ does 
injustice to all those workers who are deprived thereby of their 
reasonable share in the increase in welfare ”.* These arguments, 
inost definitely not shared by the largest federation of trade unions, 
are essentially the same as Singer’s suggestion that central wage 
policies leave the profits of non-marginal firms an untapped source 
of wage increases. 

As mentioned above, the Netherlands Federation of Trade 
Unions justifies its acceptance of government wage control] on the 
ground that, since the Government is responsible for the main- 
tenance of full employment, it should be given control of one of 
the major factors influencing employment : the level and structure 
of wages. This “reasonable” trade union view contains a good 
deal of logic. In addition, we have seen that this view relieves the 
unions of the somewhat embarrassing responsibility of having to 
recommend, as the Swedish Confederation did, a particular type 
of full employment policy. It may further be clear from the sum- 
mary description of the Netherlands system in a previous section 
that under this system organised labour is in the position of a full 
partner in serious bargaining rather than that of a technical body 
without any right of decision or without any responsibility in 
matters of wage policy. Of course, it has no right or power of 
unilateral decision ; but no trade union has ever had such power. 

It would further seem that as a negotiating partner the Nether- 
lands labour movement enjoys a rather formidable bargaining 
strength. Precisely because the system of wage policy is centralised, 
most issues on which the federations have to take a stand are 





1 Trade Unions and Full Employment, op. cit., p. 88. 

* Professor W. F. de GaAay Fortman, addressing the Netherlands Fede- 
ration of Protestant Employers (Im Gods Dienst om de Welvaart van ons Volk, 
The Hague, May 1954), p. 37. 

* Professor C. P. M. Roun, leader of the Catholic People’s Party in 
the Second Chamber of Parliament, when moving that the Government 
consider new arrangements for wage — involving a lesser degree of 
government intervention (Handelingen Tweede Kamer, 20 Oct. 1953, p. 135). 
This was one of the most critical phases in the history of the Netherlands 
post-war wage policy. 
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questions affecting equally a very large proportion, if not all, of 
their membership. The labour movement is, of course, not less 
an exponent of group interests in the Netherlands than it is in 
any other country. By participating in a tripartite mechanism of 
such crucial importance as the country’s national wage-fixing 
machinery it has an excellent forum for bringing its views to the 
attention of the general public. It further has, if it comes to the 
worst, the power to back its views by walking out of the organisa- 
tion responsible for vital matters affecting the well-being of the 
whole nation. And under the present system the leaders would be 
more likely to have the support of the entire labour force of the 
country than under almost any other system of wage determination. 

No individual employer or group of employers nor even a 
minority of unruly trade union leaders could easily upset this 
cohesion within the trade union movement. For, to put the matter 
with no more than slight exaggeration, it is the Government that 
prescribes that wages in all industries shall be increased by no 
more and no less than specific amounts, and not a small group 
representing the federation trying to keep harmony among a tur- 
bulent mass of unions with divergent interests. 

It is, indeed, tempting to speculate further on the potentialities 
of this situation, for example, in terms of power and countervailing 
power, but the preceding remarks may suffice to indicate that 
government intervention in the determination of wages does not 
necessarily reduce the trade union movement to a secondary role— 
on the contrary. 

The problem of keeping alive the interest of the rank and file 
in their organisations probably extends beyond the question of 
whether the government should or should not fix wages. A unified 
wage policy involving a shift of responsibility only from the indi- 
vidual unions towards their federations might also weaken the 
workers’ allegiance to their unions. Furthermore, such a shift of 
responsibility, if interpreted as affecting unfavourably the social 
standing of the individual trade union leaders, might provoke 
strong resistance among these individuals.* 

It is likely that the latter problem in particular was rendered 
somewhat less difficult in the Netherlands than it might have been 
by the special conditions under which the system was introduced 
in 1945. The individual unions did not have a choice between 
continuation of a system which from their own limited point of 
view might seem more attractive and the replacement of such a 
system by a more centralised one. They were more or less forced 
to accept an emergency solution following a five-year period in 


1 Cf. H. W. SINGER, op. cit., pp. 451 ff. 
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which no normal union activities had existed at all. But another 
important factor that has made the individual unions agree, if at 
times somewhat grudgingly, to the post-war system has been the 
broad educational campaign conducted by the leaders of the 
federations, a campaign largely consisting of speeches to and 
discussions with the members, night after night, involving tremend- 
ous personal efforts by the leaders of the federations and directed 
both at trade union officials and, as it were over their heads, at 
the rank and file. As a matter of record, although some important 
pre-war union functions have lost much of their significance (for 
example, as a result of the introduction of a national system of 
unemployment insurance) the membership of the Netherlands 
unions is considerably larger than before the war. 

Furthermore, the task of the individual unions has by no 
means disappeared. Such questions as the introduction of job 
evaluation in particular industries and firms, the improvement 
of human and industrial relations, co-determination, the establish- 
ment and operation of incentive wage systems and, more generally, 
measures under the post-war drive for higher productivity provide 
ample scope for union activity. Inasmuch as these matters are 
increasingly concerned with problems at the level of the individual 
plant, they tend to strengthen the relations between the individual 
worker and his union. 

As regards the views on government wage fixing quoted above, 
these are part of the more general criticisms that have been 
voiced in the country, which are the subject of the following 
section. 

OPINIONS IN THE NETHERLANDS 


There is fairly general agreement in the Netherlands itself 
that the system has been most effective in helping the country 
to overcome the economic difficulties in which it found itself 
after the Liberation.2 The control of wages made it possible 
to keep spending and prices low enough to permit a rather 
astonishing speed of reconstruction. In addition, the system is 
credited with a substantial improvement in mutual understanding 
between labour and management, reflected in an unrivalled low 
record of industrial unrest. Perhaps the most impressive achieve- 


1 The following figures of the Central Bureau of Statistics give the com- 
bined membership of the Catholic Labour Movement, the Netherlands 
Federation of Trade Unions and the Protestant Federation of Trade Unions 
on 1 Jan. of each year. 

1940 . . . 624,136 1948 . . . 713,959 1951 .. . 883,484 

1946 . . . 519,460 1949 . . . 781,764 1952 . . . 917,004 

1947 . . . 644,277 1950... 835,591 1953 . . . 952,690 


* For further particulars, cf. J. G. BAVINCK, op. cit., pp. 159 ff. 
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ment in this. respect has been the agreement of March 1951 
providing for a balanced reduction in real wages, other incomes 
and investment, but the intensive joint consultation in the 
Foundation and at lower levels has also contributed significantly 
to mutual agreement with respect to the implementation of pro- 
grammes for increasing productivity. 

The problems of the immediate post-war years have been 
largely solved. The need for continuing the present system has, 
however, been questioned more recently, and suggestions for 
revision have been made. As indicated in previous sections 
criticisms of the present arrangements have emanated from the 
employers’ organisations and, to some extent, from the Christian 
labour organisations. The “neutral” Netherlands Federation of 
Trade Unions has, on the whole, been satisfied with the existing 
machinery. 

The main objections have been directed at the degree of govern- 
ment control and particularly at the centralisation of wage-fixing 
decisions involved in the system. 

The following have been the most important reasons advanced 
in support of proposals for a revision of the system ?!: 

(1) individual industries and firms should be given proper 
responsibility in determining their wages, “ proper ” meaning here 
“ more than they have at present ” ; this is one of the “ ideological ” 
grounds referred to earlier ; 

(2) the present system hampers the mobility of labour as 
between firms, industries, regions and occupations ; 

(3) it is desirable, from the point of view of social justice as 
well as on grounds of economic expediency, that workers in more 
profitable firms and industries should receive a higher remunera- 
tion than those employed in less profitable sectors ; 

(4) the downward pressure on wages under the present system 
constitutes an obstacle to international economic co-operation, 
particularly within the framework of Benelux. 

At the same time most critics agree that it would be undesirable 
to return to the pre-war system of unco-ordinated collective 
bargaining and that due regard should be given, in the process 
of wage determination, to the general economic situation of the 
country and to the need to protect the interests of the lowest- 
paid workers. In other words, the criticisms are against the present 
system rather than against the idea of a national wage policy as such. 

The vague and controversial “ideological” aspects of the 
matter will not be discussed here. 

With regard to the problem of mobility, the present system 


1 Cf, Sociaal-Economische Raad, op. cit., Ch. III. 
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involves a solution to the problem of “vertical” mobility (to 
use the distinction introduced in a previous section) inasmuch 
as the “wage line ”—that is, the formula according to which 
job evaluation points are converted into wage rates—can be 
adjusted to the needs of the situation. If there is a general need 
to increase wage differentials, for example, according to skill, 
the system does not at all stand in the way of such adjustments. 
The question of wage differentials as an incentive to “ horizontal ” 
mobility has been discussed in a previous section. 

Comment on the claim that the present system is an obstacle 
to international economic co-operation can be brief : it is nonsense. 
The tripartite Social and Economic Council agrees! that the 
level of wages in the Netherlands has been adjusted continually 
with a view to achieving and maintaining equilibrium in the 
balance of payments. If there is one “iron law” in economics, 
it is the necessity of having equilibrium in the balance of pay- 
ments. Had there been completely free wage bargaining, although 
money wages in Netherlands currency would probably have been 
higher than they actually have been, the country would have 
had to adjust its rate of exchange to a correspondingly lower 
level, and wages expressed in foreign currency (those that matter 
in terms of international competition) would not have differed 
materially from their past and present actual level.* 

Finally, as regards the argument that “horizontal” wage 
differentials constitute an element of social justice, it may be 
recalled that considerations of equity and social justice have led 
the Swedish Confederation as well as the Netherlands Federation 
of Trade Unions to take exactly the opposite view and to object 
to wage differentials beyond those justified by differences in skill, 
job hazards and similar factors. 

This apparent paradox does not, however, seem to be the 
result of different interpretations of what is “socially just ” so 
much as of different views on what constitutes a proper level 
of wages. Those who advocate wage differentials on the ground 
that the workers would share in the income of the more profitable 
firms and industries probably have in mind Singer’s suggestion 
that the wage level should be such as to enable marginal firms 


1 Op. cit., pp. 18 ff. 

* The present author would go further and claim that if there is one wage 
system conduciye to international economic co-operation, it is the Nether- 
lands one. Problems of “ unfair competition” arise when in a particular 
country labour in an export industry is worse paid than that employed in 
other industries. This, as may be readily seen from the system as described 
above, is not possible (or hardly so) in the Netherlands, while it is possible 
in any system where inter-industry wage differentials are allowed to arise 
on grounds of capacity to pay, etc. 
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to continue production in order to maintain full employment. 
The Netherlands Federation of Trade Unions, on the other hand, 
seems to think of a wage level that would squeeze the marginal 
firms out of business and would then presumably leave it to 
measures outside the field of wage policy to keep employment 
at a high level. While, as mentioned earlier, the Federation is 
convinced that the level of wages is an important factor in deter- 
mining the level of employment, this does not mean that it envisages 
a policy under which wages would be kept low enough to maintain 
employment in marginal firms. From this point of view wage 
differentials based on differences in profits are not a means of 
enabling groups of workers to benefit by wages above the national 
average but first of all a means of enabling groups of employers 
to pay wages below the national average. This, it would seem, 
is one of the most important causes of the differences of opinion 
that have become apparent in the discussions concerning a “ policy 
of margins ”, to which reference is made below. As to the criterion 
of social justice, the difference appears to be partly related to 
different interpretations of the principle of equal pay for equal 
work. The Swedish and Netherlands unions take “ equal work ” 
to mean roughly work involving equal effort. The other party? 
interprets it as “ work of equal value” with reference to such 
concepts as “national marginal productivity ” (as distinct from 
“marginal productivity of labour in a particular industry or 
firm ”) and the “economic utility ” of labour effort (as distinct 
from what is called its “ technical aspects”). Practically, under 
this second interpretation “work of equal value” would seem 
to come more closely to “ work involving similar requirements 
of skill and responsibility, performed in firms working at roughly 
equal rates of profit ”. ~ 


“A Policy of Margins” 


“The smallest possible majority ”? of the Netherlands Social and 
Economic Council recommended in 1953 “a policy of margins ”, 
meaning thereby a system under which central directives would be 


1 The above is based on the report of the Social and Economic Council, 
quoted earlier. Such reports, which are somewhat cryptic in their language 
in some other respects as well, do not identify the parties whose views they 
reflect. The divisions of opinion on the subject of wage policy are generally 
between the Netherlands Federation of Trade Unions on the one hand, and 
the employers’ organisations on the other; the Christian federations of trade 
unions (and, to a lesser extent, of employers as well) take, in some issues, 
an intermediate standpoint. In addition, the members of the Council 
appointed by the Government take an independent view, which does not 
necessarily coincide with the opinions of any of the other groups. 


* Cf. previous footnote. 
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issued, for example annually, for the determination of the wage level. 
On the basis of a general analysis of the economy (including a study 
of the national income, investment and consumption, employment, 
the state of the balance of payments and the international terms 
of trade) some agency would set a standard, such as that wages 
might be raised by “some 5” or from “4 to 7” per cent., but par- 
ties at the level of the industry or firm would be free to fix wages 
within specified margins below or above this level. In other words 
the system would revert to sectional wage bargaining, on the basis 
of some statement concerning “the undisputed facts in the eco- 
nomic and industrial situation indicating broadly what is possible 
and what is impossible with regard to wage changes ”.* 

In a sense, this principle has already been applied in the Nether- 
lands, on the occasion of permissive wage rounds. In these cases 
wage increases up to a specified percentage were “ permitted ” 
but it was left to the bodies negotiating at the level of the industry 
or firm to decide whether or not full or partial use was to be made 
of this permission. (In practice, most wages rose to the full extent 
permitted.) However, an important difference between permissive 
wage rounds and the principle of “ margins ” would be that, whereas 
under the former full use of the permission given was not considered 
dangerous and, in fact, was considered desirable, the upper margin 
under the new proposal would be set at a level higher than that 
which the economy as a whole could support: wage increases to 
the full extent of the upper margin should occur in some industries 
only. Those who advocate this idea “do not fear” but those oppo- 
sing it “fear” that the upper margin would be fully reached through- 
out the economy.’ 

Some of the views on the probable results of a policy of margins 
are worth mentioning.‘ Those in favour of it trust that the level 
and pattern of wages would be in harmony with the national 
economic situation. They argue that the persons and groups con- 
cerned with wage bargaining in the individual industries and firms 
“ know better than any central agency ” the wage paying capacity 
of these units. They further trust that the workers’ organisations, 
“ aware of the relationship between the level of wages and employ- 
ment ”, will show sufficient responsibility and restraint when 


~ 1 Sociaal-Economische Raad, op. cit., p. 16. 

*“ Policy for Wages”, in The Times, 6 Nov. 1945, quoted in H. W. 
SINGER, op. cit., p. 449. 

* Sociaal-Economische Raad, op. cit., pp. 21 ff. H.W. SrncEr (op. cit., 
p. 449) seems to be on the side of the fearful : “ Since the total volume of 
wage increases will be informally “rationed” . . . each section will try 
to get in first. The effect would be the opposite from the one intended, i.e. 
to speed up wage demands.” Cf. also J. W. DE Pous, op. cit., p. 281. 


* Sociaal-Economische Raad, loc. cit. 
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bargaining for wage increases, so that there will be no danger of a 
full exhaustion of the upper margin. The policy of margins is fur- 
ther expected to facilitate the maintenance of full employment. 
Whereas the present system is qualified as “ inherently deflatio- 
nary”, under the new system wage increases will take place 
wherever they are possible and only there. Thus, where a wage 
increase would have caused unemployment it does not occur, but 
still the workers’ total income will rise and, since the workers go on 
spending their income even when the employers’ propensity to 
invest is small, the total flow of income and thereby full employ- 
ment will be maintained. 

The opponents of the idea argue that all individual trade unions 
will be under strong pressure to ask for wage increases to the full 
extent of the upper margins. “ Competitive sectional bargaining ” 
is a reality, particularly if the workers have been indoctrinated with 
regard to the principle of equity implied in job evaluation. But 
even if some unions are “reasonable”, the mala fide trade unions 
will not be so and will thereby put the others in an awkward posi- 
tion. Thus, in practice, the system will probably lead to a full 
wage round, higher than the country can really afford, and will 
thereby constitute a danger to full employment. But if, somehow, 
the margins were exhausted in some cases and not in others, it 
would be difficult to convince the worker that the general interest 
demanded that some unions should and others should not be allowed 
to benefit fully from the margins, the more so because the chances 
are that the distribution of the wage increases, granted on the 
basis of the general interest, will in practice depend on incidental 
factors, such as the relative capacity of various industries, parti- 
cularly the “sheltered ” industries, to shift the burden of higher 
wages to the consumer through price increases. In other words, 
whereas those in favour of the system assume that the higher wage 
increases in some industries will be financed from profits, in prac- 
tice they are likely to be borne to a substantial extent by other 
industries or by consumers. 

It is not necessary here to discuss these opposing views in any 
detail. Fundamentally, the proposal for a policy of margins repre- 
sents an attack on the centralisation which the present system 
involves. Since the attack comes, first of all, from the employers, 
this centralisation appears to be interpreted as having been more 
favourable to the unions than to the employers. The reliance on 
“responsibility ” and “restraint” on the part of the unions 
exposes the proposed policy to the rather serious criticisms that 
have been provoked by Beveridge’s appeal to reason and respon- 
sibility. The Netherlands Federation of Trade Unions has succeed- 
ed in persuading its affiliated unions to agree to government wage 
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control on the basis of a specific philosophy of full employment and 
wage policy ; under this system the unions have shown evidence 
of a certain responsibility, presumably because they had been per- 
suaded that to do so would be in their own interests. The “ policy of 
margins ” is based on an entirely different theory of employment, 
wages and the unions’ interests ; it is doubtful whether the unions 
would react to it in the way presumed by the advocates of this 
policy. 
CONCLUDING REMARKS 

The Netherlands experience suggests that, at least in certain 
circumstances, it is possible to establish and operate an effective 
system of national wage policy. But the success of the undertaking 
has been due largely to the special circumstances in which the 
system was introduced. The Government’s participation may also 
have been a factor facilitating the smooth operation of the system. 
Apart from its power to impose and enforce decisions, the Govern- 
ment has brought in a mediatory function as well as the possibility 
of supplementing measures of wage policy, where necessary, with 
action in the fields of taxation, subsidies, rent and monetary 
policy. In this way wage policy becomes a logical and under- 
standable part of economic and social policy as a whole. This may 
facilitate agreement on issues of wage policy, for example by en- 
abling an increase in wages to be supplemented by a reduction in 
taxation, by which the size of the wage increase, which must be 
granted, is reduced. 

It seems probable that this policy would work even without 
the present formal government control. The parties have had ten 
years’ experience with centralised bargaining, and a number of 
general principles have been more or less firmly established and 
have proved workable. In other words, it would seem possible to 
find a new formula for continuing the present system on a tripartite 
basis but without government control ; the system would become 
formally, as it is already in practice, what Reder has called a situa- 
tion of “ paucilateral monopoly ”}, with the government as one 
of the bargainers but without its present de jure powers in the field 
of wage control. 

Proposals more or less to this effect have been put forward 
recently by the Foundation of Labour in a report concerning its 
views on a number of controversial questions of wage policy.® 
While agreeing that some of the main principles of the present 


1M. W. REDER: “ The Theoretical Problems of a National Wage-Price 
Policy ”, in Canadian Journal of Economic and Political Science, Feb. 1948, 
p. Si. 

* Stichting van den Arbeid : De Toekomstige Loonpolitiek (The Hague, 
Oct. 1954). 
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system should be maintained, the Foundation proposed some changes 
in the wage-fixing machinery. In particular, the functions at present 
performed by the Board of Conciliators and by the wage commit- 
tee of the Foundation should, it suggests, be amalgamated and 
transferred to a tripartite national wages council, conceived of 
as a permanent commission of the Social and Economic Council. 
General decisions in the field of wage policy, for example those 
regarding the general wage level, would be taken by the Council, 
though the Government would have the right to rescind such deci- 
sions. The Council would base its decisions on a periodical, probably 
annual, review and analysis of the general economic situation in 
consultation with the Foundation of Labour. 

It is perhaps correct to say that the unions, particularly those 
affiliated with the Netherlands Federation of Trade Unions, have 
found it easier to adjust themselves to the present centralised 
system than the employers have. Singer’s scepticism on this score 
has not been confirmed in the Netherlands, presumably as a result 
of the special conceptions of employment and wage policy implied 
in the system as operated at present. In particular, the principle 
of equal pay for equal work, in conjunction with the notion 
that marginal firms should be squeezed out of business rather 
than be allowed to pay sub-standard wages, and the establishment 
of “equitable ” wage differentials on the basis of job evaluation 
appear to have been essential elements in the workers’ apprecia- 
tion of the system. 

A “policy of margins” would involve rather different con- 
ceptions and, in some respects, would come closer to the type of 
national wage policy envisaged by Singer and other critics. The 
individual unions would, in effect, be asked to refrain from compe- 
titive bargaining and to assume “ responsibility ” for the well- 
being of particular firms and industries to a larger degree than at 
present. It is somewhat peculiar that persons other than their 
own leaders should have to persuade them that such changes 
would be to their advantage. 

The report of the Foundation, while not mentioning the policy 
of margins by name, also refers to this question, though in a some- 
what enigmatic fashion. It mentions as one of the two main objec- 
tions to the present system the fact that there are no “ adequate 
possibilities for differentiating wages as between industries [and 
firms] ”.2 The report further reveals a clear division of opinion 


1 De Pous (op. cit., pp. 268 and 277) suggests a different explanation. 
In his view, Singer exaggerates the unions’ objective of income-maximisation 
for their members. In fact the unions, and especially the Christian unions, 
are in De Pous’s opinion led to a large extent by feelings of “ responsibility ”. 
2 Op. cit., p. 3. The second main objection 1s to the place of the Govern- 
ment, referred to above. 
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in respect of wage differentials between firms within the same 
industry. In respect of inter-industry differentials, however, it 
suggests agreement that such deviations from the general direc- 
tives as were permitted in the past (called “ inadequate ” elsewhere 
in the report) should continue to be permitted and that “ these 
deviations should be recognised as an element of wage policy ”.! 
There seems to be some inconsistency between these statements, 
which may conceal either a rather serious misunderstanding or 
an essentially unsettled conflict. 


1 Op. cit., p. 7. 





REPORTS AND INQUIRIES 


Development Planning in the 
Philippines 


When the Republic of the Philippines secured political independence 
in 1946, its economic life was at a low ebb. War had destroyed major cities 
and towns, ruined industries and dislocated the economy. The Government 
and people of the islands, with assistance from abroad, particularly the 
United States, have devoted themselves energetically to the rehabilitation 
of the country and in spite of numerous difficulties have achieved a large 
measure of success in a number of reconstruction programmes since the 
war.2 In 1954 a new Five-Year Plan was adopted for a more rapid and 
co-ordinated development of the country. The following article reviews 
the earlier programmes and the results achieved, and outlines the aims of 
the new Plan.® 


GENERAL NEED FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


The Republic of the Philippines, like most other Asian countries, is 
in urgent need of economic development, in order that the available 
natural and human resources may be utilised to raise the present low 
standard of living of the people. 


1 Total war losses of the Philippines, according to an estimate of a special investigating 
mission of the United States War Damage Corporation, amounted to some U.S. $800 million 
in respect of public and private property and a further 580 million pesos in respect of phy- 
sical damage suffered by different industries. Almost the whole inter-island shipping fleet 
was lost, one-third of the pre-war total of 1,141 km. of railways was out of operation, and 
there was an acute shortage of rolling stock. None of the country’s sugar and major coconut 
mills escaped damage, and many lumber mills were burned down or stripped of equipment. 
Agricultural production also suffered heavy losses. 

* The following sources have been used in the preparation of this study : Philippine 
Agricultural and Industrial Development Program, Revised 1950 ; United Nations : Economic 
Survey of Asia and the Far East, 1953 (and the issues of this survey for previous years) 
and Development of Mineral Resources in Asia and the Far East (Bangkok, 1950); Report of 
the Philippine-U.S. Agricultural Mission (Washington, 1947) ; and various annual reports 
and issues of the News Digest of the Central Bank of the Philippines. 

% Articles on development planning in Burma, India and Pakistan have already 
appeared in the International Labour Review. See “ Development Planning in India”, 
Vol. LXVIII, No. 2, Aug. 1953 ; “ Development Planning in Pakistan ”, Vol. LXIX, No. 3, 
Mar. 1954; and John Lioyp: “ Planning a Welfare State in Burma”, Vol. LXX, No. 2, 
Aug. 1954. 
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DEVELOPMENT PLANNING IN THE PHILIPPINES 





Population Pressure 


The Philippines has a population of about 21 million inhabiting an 
area of some 114,000 square miles. The average density of population 
is not as great as in other Asian countries, such as Ceylon, India, Japan 
and Korea, but the rate of growth has been high during recent decades. 
In 1903, when the first census was taken after the United States had 
brought the country under its administration, the population was esti- 
mated at 7.6 million. In 1918 it had increased to 10.3 million, in 1939 to 
16 million, and at the last census in 1948 to 19 million. This represents 
an average annual increase of more than 2 per cent. 

In the Philippines, as in many other underdeveloped countries, the 
population as a whole is comparatively young. The median age is 18 

ears, as compared with 29 in the United States. It is estimated that in 
1954 some 54 per cent. of the population was aged between 15 and 65 
and the remaining 46 per cent. above or below those limits. Clearly the 
number of persons dependent on others for their livelihood is very large, 


Low Productivity and National Income 


According to the census of 1948 about 38.6 per cent. of the total 
population was in the labour force in that year. Owing to lack of indus- 
trial development ? some 66 per cent. of this labour force had to derive 
its livelihood from the land. This unbalance leads to very low produc- 
tion and a correspondingly low level of income. According to the National 
Economic Council, the highest economic planning body of the Govern- 
ment, in 1952, in spite of the economic improvement brought about 
since the end of hostilities, the total national income was only 7,034 
million pesos? (341.45 pesos per head of population), which is too small 
to support a decent standard of living * and at the same time leave a 
margin for the savings required for capital formation. 


Unemployment and Underemployment 


In the Philippines, as in most other economically underdeveloped 
countries, systematic and reliable data relating to the employment and 
unemployment of the working population are not available. Recent 
statistics of the Department of Labour indicate, however, that in Oct- 
ober 1953 the number of unemployed was 500,000, and some 8 million 
were employed. In 1952 the number of unemployed was estimated by 
the National Economic Council at 1.2 million. 

In an agricultural economy, however, the problem of underemploy- 
ment is more serious than that of unemployment. It has been estimated 


1 In 1948 the percentage distribution of the non-agricultural labour force, totalling 
2,541,060 persons, was as follows : manufacturing, 17.8 ; personal services, 14.8 ; commerce, 
13.4 ; public service, 9.7 ; professional, 6.7 ; transport and communications, 5.3 ; construc- 
tion, 5.2 ; others, 27.0. 

* One peso equals U.S. $0.50. 

% Although in recent years there has been an increase in food production, during the 
period 1951-52 the estimated energy and protein content of the daily average food supply 
per head (46 grams) was still below that in certain other Asian countries (49 in Ceylon, 
53 in Japan and 58 in Pakistan). The situation in regard to clothing was similar ; in 1950 
cotton goods available for home consumption per head were below those of most Asian 
countries. Cf. I.L.0.: Report of the Director-General, Report I, Asian Regional Conference, 
Tokyo, 1953 (Geneva, 1953), pp. 4 and 8. 
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that in 1951 there was in the Philippines a surplus of about two-thirds 
of the agricultural workers. A government statement of 1952 indicated 
that about 3.3 million of the total agricultural labour force were under- 
employed for more than three months a year. 












Unexploited Natural Resources 


The natural resources of the Philippines, which include gold, base 
metals and important non-metallic minerals, justify an extensive devel- 
opment programme. Estimates have been made that though the coun- 
try’s coal reserves, amounting to 50 million metric tons, are among the 
smallest in Asia, the iron ore reserves, reckoned at 1,021 million metric 
tons, are next only to those of China, India and Indonesia. The annual 
rate of production of both coal and iron is low however: only 123,000 
tons of coal and 607,000 tons of iron in 1949, for example. The situation 
is similar in the case of other mineral resources, such as copper, man- 
ganese and gold. 

There are some 1.5 million kilowatts of potential water power, but 
again only a small portion has been utilised. There are also considerable 
development possibilities in agriculture, notably in the production of 
copra, sugar and hemp, which normally account for three-quarters of 
the value of Philippine exports. 




















EARLIER EFFORTS AT DEVELOPMENT PLANNING 










Initial Planning 


Efforts at development planning in the Philippines may be traced 
back to the early thirties ; when in 1934 the independence of the country 
was under discussion, the need was felt for a new economic structure 
that would be compatible with the future political status of the country 
and its future trade relationship with the United States.2 A Joint 
Preparatory Committee on Philippine Affairs was established in 1937, 
and in 1938 it submitted its report, which pointed to the need for the 
development of new productive activities both for export and domestic 
consumption purposes during a contemplated period of 20 years. The 
Committee recommended that a substantial part of the proposed adjust- 
ment should take the form of improving the efficiency of existing indus- 
tries and that preference should be given to projects with a relatively 
low ratio of maintenance expenses to capital outlay, and which would 
most likely benefit large rather than small groups of the population and 
would be a source of continuing rather than temporary benefits to the 
population. Furthermore the Committee recognised the importance of 
establishing industries that gave promise of future growth. It parti- 
cularly recommended projects that would prevent the seasonal develop- 
ment of acute unemployment in individual production districts. The 
Committee also recommended the establishment of a planning body to 
study problems concerning the development of the country. The out- 
























1 See Thomas R. McHate : “ Problems of Economic Development in the Philippines ”, 
in Pacific Affairs, June 1952, p. 162. 

2 Under the then prevailing conditions, most of the Philippine primary products were 
exported to the United States free of duty, and the earnings from these exports enabled 
the Philippines to import from the United States and other countries almost all its require- 
ments for manufactured goods. 
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break of the war, however, made it impossible to implement these 
recommendations. 


Post-war Rehabilitation and Reconstruction 


Immediately after the war the country received emergency aid from 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. In 1946 
the United States Congress passed a Philippine Rehabilitation Act, with 
a view to expediting the recovery of the country. Under this Act a 
Philippine War Damage Commission, consisting of three members, in- 
cluding one Filipino, was appointed to grant compensation for war losses 
incurred between 7 December 1941 and 1 October 1945, and for this 
purpose U.S. $400 million were appropriated for private damage claims 
and $120 million for the repair of public properties. In addition, United 
States property, including surplus war materials valued at $100 million, 
was turned over to the Philippine Government without compensation. 
The Act included measures for the improvement of roads and harbour 
facilities, public health, inter-island commerce, air navigation, meteoro- 
logical services, fisheries, etc. Arrangements were also made for the 
technical training of Filipinos in the United States. 

In the same year the United States Congress also adopted a Philip- 
pine Trade Act, commonly known as the Bell Trade Act, providing for 
free trade between the United States and the Philippines on a tempo- 
rary and gradually diminishing basis.2_ The Act was adopted on the 
assumption that Philippine economic revival depended on restoring 
trade with the United States and on stimulating United States invest- 
ment in the islands. In view, however, of its subsequent detrimental 
effect on the Philippine economy, various proposals have been made for 
its amendment.*® 

The Philippine Government also made energetic efforts towards 
economic recovery by starting a number of rehabilitation and develop- 
ment projects. During a period of five years beginning in 1945, the 
Government spent about 325 million pesos on public works projects, 
loans, advances and investments and other financial aid to revive com- 
merce and industry. 

As a result of these efforts, total agricultural production increased 
by 1949 to about 93 per cent. of the pre-war output, livestock and poul- 
try increased to some 71 per cent. of the pre-war figure, and the produc- 
tion of fish and timber even surpassed the pre-war average considerably. 


1 U.N.R.R.A. relief supplies shipped to the Philippines from March 1945 to August 
1946 amounted to some U.S. $11 million, including mostly food, clothing, seed and farm 
implements, and medical supplies. Cf. S. Jenkins: American Economic Policy Towards the 
Philippines (Stanford, California, University Press, 1954). 

2 Under the Act and the Agreement concluded between the two countries, free trade 
was established until 3 July 1954; from that date until 3 July 1974 gradually increasing 
duties were to be imposed on imports into each country from the other, with the exception 
of the following four Philippine items : coconut oil, cigars, scrap tobacco and pearl buttons. 
The Act also stipulated that the value of Philippine currency in relation to the United States 
dollar should not be changed, that the convertibility of pesos into dollars should not be 
Suspended and that no restriction should be imposed on the transfer of funds from the 
Philippines to the United States. 


* The trade arrangements between the two countries under the existing Trade Act 
have been regarded by the Philippines as a deterrent in the building up of a more balanced 
and stable economy for the country. Both Governments have now agreed to undertake 
negotiations on the problem of revision. It was announced in March 1954 that the present 
arrangements would be extended for 18 months after their scheduled expiration in July 1954. 
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In the industrial sector total manufacturing output reached some 95 per 
cent. of the pre-war level. In respect of a number of projects, parti- 
cularly those relating to paper, plywood, agricultural equipment, tex- 
tiles, fertilisers, alcohol, cement, leather and handicrafts, considerable 
progress was reported. In many cases new factories were under construc- 
tion. 

Surveys and Advisory Missions 


During the post-war years several surveys and advisory missions 
were undertaken with a view to recommending measures for the recon- 
struction of the country. 


Philippine-U.S. Agricultural Mission. This mission, which was 
appointed shortly after the war to study urgent agricultural problems 
confronting the country, recommended in 1947 a number of measures 
to increase production for both consumption and export. These included 
the appointment of a technical planning board, priority for the produc- 
tion, processing and marketing of agricultural products, and the mecha- 
nisation and diversification of farming. It also made specific recommen- 
dations concerning the production of major export crops (e.g. sugar, 
abaca, copra and tobacco), as well as of rice and corn. 


Joint Philippine-American Finance Commission. This Commission, 
established in 1946 by both Governments to review financial and budge- 
i! | questions 1, recommended a comprehensive and integrated finan- 
cial, monetary, fiscal and trade programme for the economic recovery 
and development of the Philippines. The Government adopted and 
carried out a number of legislative and administrative measures, such 
as the upward revision of tax rates on luxuries and non-essentials and 
other tax measures and also legislation on currency and banking reforms. 
In 1948 a Central Bank of the Philippines was founded. 

A member of the Commission also prepared a programme of develop- 
ment planning, which attempted to estimate the capital requirements 
necessary for agricultural and industrial expansion over a five-year 
period.? 


Beyster Corporation Survey. As a result of this survey * a plan was 
published in June 1947 which emphasised rehabilitation of the pre-war 
economy rather than industrialisation. The proposed total expenditure, 
to be spread over a period of 15 years, amounted to 3,200 million pesos. 
One-half of this was allocated to development purposes, exclusive of 
shipping and power transmission facilities, and the other half to housing, 
hospitals, schools and other public institutions. In regard to industrial 


1 The terms of reference of this Commission were in the main to prepare a programme 
by which the Philippines might increase its productivity, so that the country’s standard of 
consumption might still be maintained when United States payments would be tapering 
off after 1950, and to study preparatory adjustments in the light of the gradual loss after 
1954 of the favourable position of Philippine exports in the United States market. 

2 The programme was divided into four parts (increased production of foodstuffs, 
increased production of non-foodstuffs for consumption and export, expansion of Philippine 
exports, and increased output of services) and suggested a total of some 2,177 million pesos 
as the required cost. Cf. Thomas HisBen : “ Philippine Economic Development, A Tech- 
nical Memorandum ”, in Report and Recommendations of the Joint Philippine-American 
Finance Commission, H. R. Doc. 390 (Washington, 8 July 1947). 

8 The survey was undertaken at the request of the Philippine Government by a United 
States firm of consulting engineers, the H. E. Beyster Corporation of Detroit, Michigan. 
See Proposed Program for Industrial Rehabilitation and Development (Manila, 24 June 1947). 
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development, special reference was made to steel, chemicals, textiles, 
pulp and paper. 


United States Economic Survey Mission. This mission, known as the 
Bell Economic Survey Mission, was despatched by the United States 
Government in July 1950, at the request of the Philippine Government, 
to study all aspects of the Philippine economy, with a view to raising 
production and living standards. The mission made a series of recom- 
mendations for action.1 These included— 


(i) the placing of government finance on a sound basis, so as to avoid 
further inflation, the reform of the tax system and co-ordination of 
fiscal, credit and investment policy ; 


(ii) the improvement of agricultural production by known methods, 
adequate financing of the Department of Agriculture and Natural 
Resources and the development of auxiliary services, such as agricul- 
tural extension services, the agricultural college, experimental stations, 
rural banks, the opening up of new land for settlement and other land 
reform measures ; 


(iii) the encouragement of new industries, the provision of adequate 
power and transport facilities, the establishment of a Philippine Develop- 
ment Corporation to co-ordinate all government corporations and enter- 
prises, financial assistance for productive enterprises and the systematic 
exploration of natural resources ; 


(iv) the establishment of a special emergency tax of 25 per cent. for 
a period not exceeding two years on imports of all goods other than cer- 
tain items of food and fertilisers in order to reduce the demand for 
imports and improve the international payments position, and re-exa- 
mination of the United States-Philippine Trade Agreement in the light 
of new conditions ; 


(v) an adequate programme of public health, education and housing 
and legislation for the protection of workers in respect of trade union 
activity and employment practices, including a minimum wage law for 
agricultural and other workers ; 


(vi) improvement in public administration by the placing of the civil 
service on a merit basis and raising its remuneration, removal of the ban 
on the employment of foreign technicians and improvement in the train- 
ing facilities of technicians in the Philippines ; 


(vii) the provision by the United States Government of U.S. $250 
million through loans and grants to help in carrying out a five-year 
development programme on the condition that the Philippine Govern- 
ment take steps to implement the above recommendations, continued 
supervision of the United States funds provided for development pur- 

ses and the co-ordination of such funds with those provided by the 
hilippine Government for the same purpose. 


1 Report to the President of the United States by the Economic Survey Mission to the 
Philippines (Washington, D.C., 9 Oct. 1950). 

® Some of the legislative action recommended in the Bell Mission Report has been 
taken. For instance, Acts Nos. 600 and 601 have been adopted to increase corporate income 
taxes and establish a special excise tax on sales of foreign exchange. Legislation has also 
been passed by the Congress relating to minimum wages (see J.L.O. Legislative Series, 1951 
(Phil. 1)), the employment of women and children (ibid., 1952 (Phil. 1)), employment ser- 
vice (Industry and Labour (Geneva, I.L.O.), Vol. VIII, No. 12, 15 Dec. 1952, p. 487), and 
industrial relations (ibid., Vol. X, No. 7, 1 Oct. 1953, p. 265). 
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DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMMES, 1948 AND 1950 


In 1948 the Government, taking into consideration the recommenda- 
tions put forward by the different missions, prepared a Five-Year Pro- 
amme for economic development, which involved a total expenditure 
of about 1,849 million pesos. The Programme was designed to reduce the 
country’s dependence on United States aid and on a few export crops 
that were subject to severe fluctuations in price. In particular, it aimed 
at (i) increasing the local production of foodstuffs ; (ii) extending pro- 
ductive activity from the production of raw materials to industrial pro- 
cessing ; and (iii) enlarging the scope and effectiveness of internal distri- 
bution through improved and expanded transport and communication 
facilities. 

In view of the limited resources available, the Programme was mainly 
confined to projects that promised to yield returns on investments within 
a relatively short period. Heavy industries requiring heavy investment 
in imported equipment were not included. Of the projects included, 
12 related to agriculture, 35 to industry, 10 to mining, 5 to transport 
and communication and 9 to public works ; the highest priority was 
given to agriculture, mining, land and air transport, water-power devel- 
opment and small-scale industries. The Programme also included a 
commercial and residential housing scheme. 

In 1950, however, owing to serious difficulties, mainly financial }, 
the Programme of 1948 was revised. The new Programme, which cover- 
ed a five-year period up to 1954, reduced capital investment to about 
976 million pesos (about 554 million for agriculture, 212 million for indus- 
try, 114 million for transport and communications and the remainder 
for mining and public works). The main features of the revised Pro- 
gramme are shown below. 


Agricultural Targets 


In the agricultural sector, to which over half of the total cost was to 
be allocated, the production targets established were as shown in table I. 


TABLE I. AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION TARGETS FOR 1954 
UNDER 1950 PROGRAMME 


Targets for 1954 Percentage of pre-war 
(million metric tons) output 








Food (rice!, corn, fruit and 

vegetables) ........ ‘ 128 
Export crops # bi dtd tle Hata ; 109 
Livestock (meat and poultry) . . 100 
SS eee ee ee ae , 190 
ER oo. on fe i ode. ae ; 200 

















Source : Philippine Agricultural and Industrial Development Program, op. cit., pp. 138-139. 

1 The production of rice was to be raised to 3.1 million metric tons by 1954 (an increase of 25 per cent. 
over 1949). This would satisfy domestic requirements and leave 1 per cent. for export. Total food production 
(4.96 million metric tons), however, is still some 5 per cent. short of the requirements for 1954, estimated 
at 5.21 million metric tons. 

2 The total production of export crops estimated for 1954 represents a 40 per cent. increase over 1949; 
sugar production was expected to reach the pre-war level by 1953. 

3 Million board feet. 


1 These difficulties included the falling export proceeds, decreased aid by the United 
States Government, substantial budgetary deficits, and declining capital investments in the 
private sector. 
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Industrial Priorities 

In the determination of priorities under the revised Programme, it 
was decided that the basic industries on which the whole econom 
depended (e.g. power, chemicals, machinery and tools) should be devel- 
oped without delay. The production of fertilisers and certain consumer 
goods and the expansion of transport facilities were also considered 
essential to meet domestic requirements. Priority was given to the 
following industries: (i) those that would either save or earn foreign 
exchange ; (ii) those that could be brought into production quickly ; 
(iii) those that would act as stimulants to other industries ; (iv) those 
that would require low capital investments ; (v) those that would use 
more local than imported raw materials; and (vi) those in which an eco- 
nomic operating capacity could be based on domestic requirements. 


Investments in Different Industries 
The resulting industrial programme is shown in table II, together 
with estimated capital requirements and annual production ‘when the 
programme is completed. 


TABLE II. INDUSTRIAL INVESTMENT AND ESTIMATED ANNUAL 
PRODUCTION UNDER 1950 PROGRAMME 


(Million pesos) 





Capital investment 1 Annual production 





Textiles 

Power and fuel . 
Iron and steel 
Paper . «so 
Machinery 
Chemicals. ; 
Other industries 





Total . 

















Source : Philippine Agricultural and Industrial Development Program, op. cit., p. 147. 

1 The implementation of industrial projects from 1950 to 1953 substantially increased the original 
estimate from 212 million to some 280 million pesos. Cf. Ceniral Bank News Digest, Vol. V, No. 40, 8 Oct. 1953, 
p. 12, 


Financing of the Programme 


The Programme encourages private investment in development pro- 
jects, with government participation in projects that are vital to the 
economy but unattractive to private investors. With this in view, 
besides the establishment of a Rehabilitation Finance Corporation to 
finance various projects #, a special guarantee and loan fund of 10 million 

s has been established to ensure security of private capital engaged 
in development projects. In addition, import and exchange control 
laws are enforced to conserve foreign funds. To facilitate industrial 
growth, new and necessary industries are exempted from taxes.* Avail- 


1 Up to the end of August 1953 the Corporation provided loans amounting to 628 million 
pesos, largely for industrial and home construction purposes. 
2 Republic Act No. 35, as amended by Republic Act No. 901. 
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able private capital is also mobilised, particularly through domestic 
borrowing from banks, for the financing of government projects. 

As regards foreign capital, the major part comes from the United 
States. Under the Philippine Constitution (as amended in 1946) the 
citizens of the United States are accorded the same rights and privileges 
in respect of economic investment as Philippine nationals, and several 

rivate factories have been rehabilitated with United States investments, 
n addition, the United States Export-Import Bank, besides extending 
a loan of U.S. $20 million to the National Power Corporation, has set 
aside $5 million for small and medium-sized industries, to be granted 
through Philippine lending institutions. 

The most important aid, however, came from the Government of 
the United States, which, with a view to assisting in the execution of 
development projects, concluded with the Philippine Government in 
November 1950 an agreement known as the Quirino-Foster Agreement 
concerning financial and technical assistance. To plan and process assis- 
tance projects under the Programme, a Philippine Council for United 
States Aid (PHILCUSA) was created by the Philippine Government as 
a counterpart to the United States Foreign Operations Administration 
(FOA, formerly known as the Economic Co-operation Administration), 
which maintains a mission in Manila to supervise the United States 
foreign aid programme in the Philippines. 

From the inception of the joint programme in 1950 until March 1954, 
a total of 70 projects had been mutually approved, and up to the end of 
1953 some $66 million of United States assistance and 134 million pesos 
of Philippine counterpart funds had been authorised or spent (see table 
III). 


TABLE III. PHILCUSA-FOA INVESTMENTS, 31 DECEMBER 1953 














Distribution gale wane (nition dollars) 
Agriculture, etc. =— 57.06 13.03 
Pele WOERB . . «ss e « : 33.75 7.08 
Manufacturing, mining, etc. 11.36 0.47 
Education and social welfare 9.86 0.88 
Public health... . 8.92 4.68 
Public administration 7.75 0.12 
Essential commodities . —_— 13.62 
Technical assistance . 5.22 2.88 

Total 133.92 42.761 























Source : Status of PHILCUSA-FOA Aid Program, as of December 31, 1953 (Manila, 11 Mar. 1954), 
pp. 1-3. 
1 Total received ; the total amount authorised was 65.76. 


The United Nations and the specialised agencies have also provided 
technical assistance in the implementation of a number of develop- 
ment projects. Up to the end of 1953 the United Nations had completed 
assistance in seven projects, including iron and steel manufacture, 
chain store management and marble quarrying. Twelve other projects, 
covering such fields as pulp and paper, ceramics, public health, labour 
inspection and co-operatives, were being carried out by the United 
Nations and various specialised agencies. A number of projects relating 
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to forest research, rehabilitation of the handicapped and other matters 
are expected to be carried out in 1954. Projects concerning labour 
inspection and co-operatives have been carried out by the International 
Labour Office. 


Manpower Requirements 


Manpower requirements have been examined under both Program- 
mes. A survey of existing and prospective manpower resources carried 
out in connection with the 1948 Programme indicated that there would 
be no absolute manpower shortage, though some geographic redistribu- 
tion would be necessary and there would be a shortage of skilled person- 
nel. Under the 1950 Programme certain steps were recommended, 
including the establishment of a national advisory board on vocational 
education *, the revision of the Vocational Education Act of 1927, a 
five-year expansion programme for vocational education, and a new 
training programme based on the economic development plan and in 
accordance with the prevailing needs and occupational standards. 
Specific measures were also proposed in regard to general and higher 
education and vocational guidance. 


Administration of the Programme 


In order to implement the 1950 Programme a number of govern- 
ment agencies have been established or assigned specific duties. The 
National Economic Council was made responsible for over-all planning. 
The Departments of Agriculture and Natural Resources, Commerce and 
Industry, and Public Works and Communications are entrusted with 
the administration of projects within their respective competence. 
Furthermore, executive functions concerning the implementation of 
different agricultural and industrial projects have been assigned to a 
number of auxiliary agencies. These include the various corporations 
dealing with different agricultural products and those set up by the 
National Development Company to run government-owned industries. 


Achievements 


These programmes have already achieved considerable success. 
By the sol of 1953 production activities had recovered from the ex- 
tensive war damage and had been expanded and reoriented to ensure a 
better balance between agriculture and industry. Buildings, roads 
and other transport facilities, and educational and social services had 
been rehabilitated and reconstructed. Table IV shows agricultural 
production in 1953 in terms of percentages of 1937 output. It will be 
seen that most crops have recorded a very considerable increase in 
production. 

In mining, production rates of items such as chromite, manganese 


1 In this connection detailed estimates had been made by the Government in 1949 
concerning the need for foreign technical personnel and overseas training facilities for the 
implementation of priority projects. 

2 Such a board was set up by Executive Order No. 472, dated 24 August 1951, with a 
view to meeting the expected demand for skilled workers under the development programme. 
It serves as a co-ordinating body for the various government departments concerned 
with vocational training and as a consultative agency representing the views of voca- 
tional schools and various industries with regard to the formulation of suitable training 
and employment schemes. Cf. Industry and Labour, Vol. VII, No. 6, 15 Mar. 1952, p. 240. 
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TABLE IV. PRODUCTION OF STAPLE FOOD AND 
EXPORT CROPS, 1953 





Percentage of Percentage of 





Staple food 1937 output Export crops 1937 output 
Pe re 129.9 Copra resecada. . 158.6 
__, BO ee 162.1 Coconut oil ... 70.9 
Beans and Desiccated coconut 150.0 

vegetables. . . 323.1 ee 59.2 
Root crops. .. . 338.8 a 61.1 
Livestock .... 121.1 a 101.6 
a ¢ « « & hs 170.6 Lamber..... 123.3 























Source : Central Bank News Digest, Vol. VI, No. 1, 3 Jan. 1954, p. 17. 


and iron ore have surpassed the pre-war rates, though in the case of 
copper and gold no significant gain has been reported. 

As a result national income has increased steadily from 4,400 million 
pesos in 1946 to 7,034 million in 1952. In view of the downward trend 
of prices in these years the actual gain has been greater than the figures 
indicate. There has also been an unprecedented improvement in foreign 
trade ; today Philippine imports are made up largely of producer goods 
and not of consumer goods, as they were before and immediately after 
the war. Finally employment opportunities have increased ; the non- 
agricultural poe He at index had risen from 100.8 (1949 = 100) in 1951 
to 103.6 in 1952 and 107.8 in 1953. 


THE NEw FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


The new Government, which took charge of the administration in 
January 1954, has prepared a new Five-Year Plan to be put into opera- 
tion from the fiscal year 1955 to 1959. The new Plan was first announced 
by President Magsaysay in his State-of-the-Nation Message on 
25 January 1954, in which he specified the need for a sound, practicable 
and co-ordinated plan to increase the national production and provide 
opportunities for more jobs and higher incomes for all people, particularly 
in rural areas.? _In an address at Far Eastern University on 20 March 1954 
the President made a detailed statement on the Plan and appealed to 
the people for co-operation in its implementation. 

he Plan includes the projects already in operation and attempts an 
over-all budget between development needs and available resources. 
The Plan is a continuous one. As each year elapses it will be revised to 
cover the next five years. 


Guiding Principles 


The guiding principles adopted by the National Economic Council 
in formulating the Plan include— 


(i) greater self-sufficiency through more rapid industrialisation ; 





1 In 1953 production of iron ore regained its 1939 level, and that of chromite stood at 
three times the pre-war peak. 
2 Cf. Industry and Labour, Vol. XI, No. 9, 1 May 1954, p. 362. 
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(ii) the maintenance of a proper proportion between consumption 
and investment in order that capital accumulation may be accelerated 
without affecting adversely the present standard of living ; 


(ili) modernisation of equipment and means of production ; 


(iv) development of rural economy through land reforms, the improve- 
ment of farming techniques and the provision of better transport 
and health services. 


The Plan assigned a role to private enterprise in the expansion of 
industry and commerce. Public resources are to be devoted mainly 
to agriculture, irrigation and power, public works, social services and 
basic industries that are vital to the economy but unattractive to 
private capital. 


Agricultural Development 


The new Five-Year Plan, like the previous development programmes, 
attaches great importance to agricultural development ; it aims at the 
production of enough food for domestic consumption within the first 
two years and more for export in the subsequent years. It is expected 
that the increased production of raw materials such as ramie cotton 
and other fibres used in clothing will meet at least 50 per cent. of domestic 
requirements and that it will be possible to build 100,000 housing units 
with the higher lumber output. Other objectives include the increased 
production of export crops and other agricultural products for home 
industries. Table V shows the targets for certain principal branches of 
agricultural production for 1959, the completion year of the present 
Plan, as compared with 1952. 


TABLE V. AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION TARGETS UNDER THE PLAN 
(Million metric tons) 




















Item 1952 1959 se 
Food crops ba 6.98 3 11.32 62 
Export crops .... 0.95 2.52 167 
Timber and lumber 1.24? 1.60? 29 
6 6oe & «8 . 0.31 0.45 45 





1 Figure for 1953. 2 Million board feet. 


In the agricultural projects special reference is made to the develop- 
ment of irrigation and electrification and the supply of fertilisers and 
modern farming implements. It is also proposed to build farm-to- 
market roads and develop and expand cottage industries in order to 
create more employment opportunities in rural areas. Projects relating 
to flood control are to be initiated for the Agno-Pampanga and Marikina 
rivers, and a well-organised network of pon vet 9 extension services 
is to be organised to improve production. Furthermore land tenure is 
to be reformed with a view to ensuring a fair share of produce to the 
tenants and enabling the landless to own land for farming purposes.* 


1 A Republic Act (S. No. 125 and H. No. 2254) relating to the free distribution of 
agricultural lands of the public domain has recently been passed by both Houses of Congress 
and signed by the President. 
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Industrial Development 


In the industrial sector, in addition to projects relating to electric 
power, iron and steel and other basic industries, more processing indus- 
tries are to be developed in order to utilise local raw materials and 


reduce imports. 


Mineral Development, Public Works and Housing 


The mineral development programme, which proposes to accelerate 
the utilisation of base metal resources, emphasises in particular the 
production of iron, copper and coal. Jt is planned to increase the pro- 
duction of minerals between 1953 and 1959 by the following percentages : 
gold and silver, 80; iron ore, 175; coal, 440; copper, 300; chromite 
ore, 45. 

The new Plan also embodies projects in respect of public works and 
housing. Public works projects include the building of some 5,000 
kilometres of roads of various types and the completion of 300 flood 
control projects and 35 irrigation systems. There are housing projects 
for the completion of slum clearance for 4,000 squatter families and the 
construction of 9,100 housing units for residential and commercial use. 


Social Development 


Education, public health and social welfare projects are also included 
in the Plan. Emphasis is placed on vocational education, in view of the 
agricultural and industrial expansion planned, in addition to basic and 
adult education. The public health projects relate to rural health ser- 


vices, community water supplv, hospital and medical care, tuberculosis 


and malaria control and public health education and training. Social 
welfare projects include public assistance, rural and child welfare and 
social research. 
Estimated Cost and Financing 
The total cost of the Plan is estimated at 4,105.8 million pesos. 
The amounts allocated to the various sectors of the economy are shown 
in table VI. 


TABLE VI. INVESTMENT PROGRAMME UNDER THE PLAN 
(Million pesos) 





1955 1956 





Agriculture .. . 828.0 | 131.4 | 145.9 | 159.0 | 182.1 209.6 
Manufacturing . .| 1,247.4 181.3 | 197.6 | 234.9 | 283.8 349.8 
nr se 6. % 219.6 24.9 31.3 40.8 53.8 68.8 
Transport and 

communications 392.2 40.4 63.5 78.6 94.5 115.2 
Construction. . .| 1,327.2 | 244.5 | 255.5 | 267.7 | 277.2 282.3 
91.4 8.3 13.0 18.8 22.8 28.5 


Grand total . .| 4,105.8 | 630.8 | 706.8 | 799.8 | 914.2 | 1,054.2 
































Investment is further divided into public (1,737 million pesos) and 
private (2,368.8 million pesos). The public sector covers major projects 
under various departments and agencies of the Government, including 
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the government-owned corporations ; the private sector covers projects 
in almost all the main development fields. 

The funds required to finance the public sector are to be obtained 
internally from appropriations made by Congress, special funds and taxes, 
and public borrowing, while those for the private sector are expected 
to be derived from private savings, corporate securities and bank credits 
and loans. In the public sector, the government corporations running 
different industries will also contribute a small part of the required cost 
from their own income or earnings.? 

In regard to foreign aid, there still remains under the existing 
PHILCUSA-FOA programme a balance of some $169 million to be 
released for development purposes.*® 


Measures for Capital Formation 


The action proposed by the Government to channel private savings 
into productive uses includes— 


(i) an improvement and ——— of such institutions as post- 
office savings banks and branch banks, so as to help in mobilising capi- 
tal from remote areas of the country ; 

(ii) the establishment of a development bank if necessary ; 

(iii) a reduction in the flow of individual savings into jewellery, real 
estate and other speculative activities in order to divert them into 
development undertakings ; 

(iv) the continuation of controls over foreign exchange ; and 

(v) the establishment of a better and more efficient administration.‘ 


Furthermore, in order to assist private investors to participate in the 
development programme, the National Economic Council has been 
instructed to make studies of specific industrial projects that might 
prove of particular interest to them.® 


Manpower Requirements and Employment Opportunities 


It is estimated that a total of some 1.6 million new workers will be 
needed for the implementation of the Plan during the next five years. 
Of these, about 40 per cent. will be required for agriculture, 20 per cent. 
for manufacturing, 12 per cent. for public works and some 9 per cent. 
for housing. About 75 per cent. will be unskilled and 22 per cent. skilled 
or semi-skilled ; the balance will be professional, administrative and 
clerical personnel. 


1 President Magsaysay indicated in his statement on 20 March 1954 that he had recom- 
mended Congress to authorise a bond issue of about 600 million pesos within the next five 
years to finance high-priority projects. The first bond issue, amounting to 100 million pesos, 
has been passed by the recent session of Congress, which ended on 20 May 1954. 

* This for the first year amounts to about 12 million pesos. 

3? The United States Foreign Operations Administration has proposed $20 million aid 
for the year beginning July 1954, $12 million of which is to be used for actual assistance in 
economic development and the rest for technical co-operation. Cf. Manila Times, 8 Apr. 
1954, 

* The first session of the Third Congress, which adjourned in May 1954, has adopted, 
with the President’s approval, an Act to improve the efficiency of government administra- 
tion. Cf. Industry and Labour, Vol. XII, No. 5, 1 Sep. 1954, p. 222. 

5 This assistance includes the drawing up of plans, the collection of statistics and the 
preparation of economic studies on possible areas of investment for prospective investors. 
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Owing to the lack of adequate facilities for professional and vocational 
education, on-the-job or apprenticeship training is emphasised. The 
establishment of public employment offices in certain centres of labour 
supply and demand, together with an extensive system for labour 
clearance, is also proposed. 


Expected Achievements 
National Income. 

It is estimated that by 1959 the national income will reach a total 
of 11,088 million pesos, as compared with 7,034 million in 1952, repre- 
senting an increase of some 58 per cent. The income per head of popu- 
lation, taking into consideration the annual increase in population, will 
reach 471 pesos, as compared with 341 in 1952. Agriculture is expected 
to account for some 32 per cent. of the total income (as compared with 
43 per cent. in 1952); industry for 15 per cent.; trade for 11 per cent.; 
transport and communications for 8 per cent.; and construction for 7 per 
cent. 


Employment. 

The completion of the first year of the Plan is expected to provide 
additional employment for about 260,000 persons, and from the second 
year onwards an average of 360,000 eps should obtain new employ- 
ment each year. Consequently by 1959 job opportunities are expected 
to increase to about 8.5 million. Table vil shows the estimated increase 


in employment and decrease in unemployment between 1955 and 1959. 


TABLE VII. EMPLOYMENT TARGETS UNDER THE PLAN 
(Thousands of persons) 





Population Labour force Employment Unemployment 





21,849 8,433 7,060 1,373 
22,265 8,594 7,359 1,235 
22,690 8,758 7,706 1,052 
23,122 8,925 8,088 837 
23,563 9,065 8,500 595 























CONCLUSION 


The post-war efforts of the Philippine Government and its people to 
reconstruct their country, and the success of the various development 
projects have laid the foundation for future economic and social progress. 

The new Five-Year Plan aims at ensuring continuous development 
towards a more balanced economy, greater agricultural and industrial 
production, increased employment opportunities, better social services 
and a higher standard of living for the people. This is a long process for 
a country with an underdeveloped economy, but with the active support 
of the people, to which the Govaimet attaches considerable impor- 
tance, and financial and technical assistance from abroad, it is confi- 
dently expected that the new Plan will bring about remarkable im- 
provements in the development of the country. 
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The Protection of Young 
Agricultural Workers in Austria 


In general it is not possible, for a number of reasons, to apply to agri- 
cultural workers social and labour legislation designed for industry without 
taking account of the special characteristics of agriculture. Special legis- 
lation for agricultural workers is frequently necessary, and there has often 
been a considerable time lag between the adoption of legislation (and machi- 
nery for its enforcement) applying to non-agricultural workers and the 
adoption of corresponding measures for agricultural workers. Hence in 
many countries agricultural workers have not yet benefited from the same 
social protection and advantages as are accorded to other workers. 

The I.L.0. Conventions and Recommendations concerning agriculture 
show that this need for special attention to the needs of agricultural 
workers has been constantly borne in mind by the International Labour 
Organisation. At its Fourth Session (May 1953) the I.L.O. Permanent 
Agricultural Committee examined in detail the question of the regulation 
of the employment of children and young persons in agriculture and drew 
up a number of guiding principles concerning such matters as the minimum 
age for admission to employment, medical examination, hours of work, 
night work and rest periods, as well as administrative provisions (including 
inspection) for the enforcement of legislation.* The following study of the 
way in which Austria has attempted to protect its young agricultural workers 
by legislation and machinery for its enforcement is therefore of general 
interest. Austria was one of the first countries to adopt legislation for the 
protection of children in agriculture, and now possesses comprehensive 
legislation regulating the employment of agricultural workers, including 
special provisions for children and young workers. It ts also one of the 
few States that have instituted an agricultural inspection service. 


Approximately half of the territory of Austria is composed of arable 
land, grassland and pasture, and one-third is covered by forest. The 
main agricultural products are wheat, rye, oats and barley, fodder 
cereals, potatoes and sugar beet ; grapes for wine are grown in certain 


1 Unemployment (Agriculture) Recommendation, 1921; Maternity Protection (Agri- 
culture) Recommendation, 1921 ; Night Work of Women (Agriculture) Recommendation, 
1921 ; Minimum Age (Agriculture) Convention, 1921 ; Night Work of Children and Young 
Persons (Agriculture) Recommendation, 1921; Vocational Education (Agriculture) Re- 
commendation, 1921; Living-In Conditions (Agriculture) Recommendation, 1921; Right 
of Association (Agriculture) Convention, 1921; Workmen’s Compensation (Agriculture) 
Convention, 1921 ; Social Insurance (Agriculture) Recommendation, 1921 ; Sickness Insur- 
ance (Agriculture) Convention, 1927 ; Old-Age Insurance (Agriculture) Convention, 1933 ; 
Invalidity Insurance (Agriculture) Convention, 1933 ; Survivors’ Insurance (Agriculture) 
Convention, 1933; Minimum Wage-Fixing Machinery (Agriculture) Convention, 1951 ; 
Minimum Wage-Fixing Machinery (Agriculture) Recommendation, 1951; Holidays with 
++ A cence Convention, 1952; Holidays with Pay (Agriculture) Recommendation, 


2 Cf. Industry and Labour (Geneva, I.L.O.), Vol. X, No. 3, 1 Aug. 1953, p. 97. 
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provinces. Stockfarming predominates in the western part of the 
country. 

According to the census of 1951 about one-third of the economically 
active population was occupied in agriculture and forestry. Out of a 
total of 3,347,115 economically active persons 1,079,647 (including 226,531 
wage earners and 539,286 unpaid family workers) were in 1951 occupied 
in agriculture and eu as against 897,308 in manufacture, 266,919 
in construction and 295,260 in commerce. 

As regards young persons in agriculture and forestry it has been 
estimated on the basis of the census of 1951 that the number of children 
of farmers working on their own account was approximately 455,000, 
of whom 380,000 were under 14 years of age and 75,000 between 14 
and 18 years. No statistics are available that would permit an esti- 
mate of how many of these children are employed in agricultural 
work, nor are there figures regarding the number of children of agri- 
cultural wage earners. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND ! 


In Austria, as in other countries, the legal protection of children and 
young workers in agriculture is of relatively recent origin. Whereas the 
minimum age of admission to work and hours of work of children in 
factories was regulated by a decree of 1842, young agricultural workers 
had to wait for more than another three-quarters of a century before 
steps were taken for their protection. The old ordinances for agricultural 
servants adopted by the different provinces in the second half of the 
nineteenth century did not contain any provisions concerning conditions 
of work. Consequently children could at that time be employed day 
and night on work of any kind, and under the provisions of the Civil 
Code a boy aged 7 years could hire himself out for agricultural work. 

Where no laws exist regulating the conditions of work of young 
workers, the only means of affording protection to children is legislation 
concerning school attendance, since attendance at school prevents them 
from being employed during school hours. Moreover, teachers who are 
in daily contact with the children can exercise a certain supervision 
over their health and well-being by advising the parents and, if necessary 
and appropriate, submitting cases of suspected overwork to other 
agencies concerned with the welfare of children. 

However, the legislation in force in the second half of the nineteenth 
century in Austria, though it provided for compulsory education up 
to the age of 14 years, allowed for numerous individual and collective 
exceptions for children in agricultural districts, especially during the 
last two years of elementary school, such as exemption from attend- 
ance during part of the school year or part of the week or the intro- 
duction of half-day attendance, etc., in order to allow the children to 
participate in agricultural work. 

The lack of any laws for the protection of young workers in agri- 
culture, and the exceptions allowed under the school regulations, to- 
gether with the low standards of living in rural areas, led to an extensive 
employment of children in agriculture, either on their home farm or, 


1 The information given under this heading is based on the results of an inquiry under- 
taken in 1900 by Austrian schoolteachers and published in Kinderarbeit und gesetslicher 
Kinderschutz in Osterreich (Vienna and Leipzig, Sigmund Kraus, 1904). No account has 
been taken of parts of the old Austro-Hungarian Monarchy that do not belong to the 
territory of the present Federal Republic. 
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as regards orphans or children of the poor smaller farmers or of agri- 
cultural servants, as wage earners on larger farms. Even children not 
exempt under the regulations were often employed as wage earners. In 
Carinthia, for instance, where, according to a school report for 1894-95, 
one-half to three-quarters of the pupils of certain rural schools were 
illegitimate children, such children had to work in return for their food 
and lodging on the farms where their mothers were employed. If the 
school imposed a fine for non-attendance of the children concerned the 
farmer dismissed the mothers and their children. In certain cases 
children hired themselves out for work in communes other than their 
own and even for work in foreign countries. In the Tyrol, for instance, 
herd boys of 10 years and upwards used to hire themselves out in groups 
in order to work for several months outside Austria, mostly in Baden 
and Wiirttemberg. This migration of rural children was sanctioned by 
the local authorities of the province, who issued special passports to 
facilitate their travel. It was, of course, hardly possible to supervise 
the working conditions of these children. In addition, as they remained 
absent from home for seven months or more a year, their school 
attendance at home was reduced to five months or less. 

At a time when social assistance was not yet organised on modern 
lines, orphans, illegitimate children and the children of the poor had 
no other choice than to start paid work at a very early age. Standards 
of living being as a rule lower in agriculture than in any other economic 
sector, the number of these children was also higher in this work than 
elsewhere. Around 1900 it was still reported from Styria and other 
Austrian provinces that poor parents and unmarried female agricultural 
servants often hired their children out at the age of 3, 4 and 5 years. 
The rural communes also hired out the children whom they had to 
assist under the poor relief laws, and the children of the Viennese Found- 
ling Home were often engaged by farmers as cheap agricultural labourers. 

Thus the situation of the children in agriculture was at the beginning 
of the twentieth century still very similar to that of the children working 
in factories at the beginning of the industrial revolution more than a 
century earlier. 


The First Laws 


The situation as described above remained more or less unaltered 
until the end of the First World War, when working conditions in 
agriculture were for the first time regulated by law. 

In 1918 the Constitution of the new Austrian Republic gave power 
to the federal Government to adopt laws laying down the principles of 
labour protection in agriculture and forestry and made the different 
provinces responsible for enacting and enforcing the legislation necessary 
to apply these principles. This delimitation of competence still exists in 
Austria at present.? 

At the end of 1918 a federal Act respecting child labour was adopted, 
which regulated child labour in both industry and agriculture on modern 
lines. Its provisions were substantially the same as those in force at 
present. However, this Act remained in force as regards agriculture only 
until 1928, and between that date and 1935 there existed only a few 
orders respecting agricultural workers that had been adopted between 
1921 and 1926 by different provinces on the basis of the power given 


1 Federal Constitution Act, No. 450 of 1920, subparagraph 4 of paragraph (1) of article 
12 (as revised by Act No. 392 of 1929). 


7 
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to them by the Constitution. The provisions of these orders concerning 
the employment of children were scanty and drafted in very general 
terms ; in the main they provided that children of school age could be 
employed in agriculture only in so far as this employment did not 
hamper attendance at school and that special attention should be given 
to the health and physical development of children thus employed. 


THE PRESENT LAW AND ITs APPLICATION 


In 1935 a federal Act establishing the basic principles governing the 
employment of children in agriculture and forestry made it incumbent 
upon the provinces to issue within a given period the legislation necessary 
for their application. In accordance with this provision provincial Acts 
regulating child labour in agriculture were promulgated between 1935 
and 1937 by all provinces except one (Upper Austria). 

The Act of 1935 has now become part of the federal Agricultural 
Labour Act of 1948, a comprehensive agricultural labour code adopted 
with the ultimate aim of giving workers in agriculture and forestry equal 
status with industrial workers, with due regard, however, to the special 
conditions prevailing in agriculture. The Agricultural Labour Act also 
regulated for the first time the employment of young workers under 
18 years of age as well as apprenticeship, and provided for the establish- 
ment of agricultural labour inspectorates. This code is applied in the 
different provinces by provincial agricultural labour codes. 


Employment of Children under 14 Years of Age 


The main purpose of the federal Act of 1935 was to lay down the 
principles for the regulation of the employment of children under 14 years 


of age in agriculture outside school hours. Although there is at present 
hardly any paid work of schoolchildren in Austrian agriculture, it may 
be of interest to give a short survey of the provisions of the Act. 


Minimum Age of Admission to Work. 


The Act prohibits the employment of children under 10 years of age 
(12 years in forestry) and provides that between 10 and 14 years of age 
they may be employed on light work only. The parents, step-parents or 
other relatives or the guardian may set the child to work at any age, 
but only at light tasks of short duration in the household and on the 
land. However, all employment or work in agriculture and forestry 
of children under 14 years of age, whether on the home farm or for wages, 
was made subject to the additional provision that their health, physical 
and mental development and morals must not be thereby endangered 
and that their work must not be a hindrance to the performance of their 
religious duties or attendance at school, or to their profiting by the 
instruction there given. 

The law also contains a list of undertakings and occupations in which 
children under 14 may not be employed or made to work. This prohibi- 
tion includes such undertakings as quarries and pits, brick and tile 
works, lime and gypsum kilns, mills, sawmills, undertakings for the sale 
of distilled alcoholic liquor, distilleries and wine cellars ; such occupations 
as the operating of power engines, including transmissions, lifts and 
hoists, machines driven by hand and apparatus in which there are 
liquids, steam or gases under pressure ; employment in connection with 
winches, chaff-cutting and fodder-cutting machines, constructional work 
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and earthwork, the home slaughtering of animals and decanting of 
alcoholic liquor ; work at furnaces and fires, processes involving the 
generation of dust and fumes, stone breaking, the lifting, carrying and 
moving of heavy weights, tree felling and woodcutting, threshing and 
reagns. auxiliary services in hunting and drawing nets in fishing. 

n order to take account of local conditions it was left to the provincial 
laws to define the light work that children might perform and, if neces- 
sary, to supplement the list of undertakings and occupations prohibited 
for children under 14 or to lay down other more stringent restrictions 
upon the employment and other work of children. The provinces were 
also empowered to provide that in special circumstances the enforcement 
authorities might, after consultation with the local school board, make 
exceptions to the provision establishing a minimum age of 10 years in 
agriculture. 

As regards the definition of light work to which children may be 
admitted, the provincial laws give examples. Nearly all include helping 
in the fields (especially during the harvest), domestic work and farm- 
house occupations, herding, running errands, picking berries and fruits, 
gathering potatoes, rar, | ween and destroying insects and weeds 
without the use of poison. In certain wine-growing provinces special 
mention is made of light occupations in vineyards. In some rare cases the 

rovinces have added to the list of occupations prohibited for children. 
n the Tyrol, for instance, the list has been supplemented by such items 
as the breaking of flax and assistance at the copulation and birth of 
animals. Among special circumstances justifying exceptions from the 
minimum age provisions the provincial laws include events such as 
floods, fires, landslides and other acts of God, or danger to the harvest. 


Hours of Work, Night Rest and Rest Periods. 


The federal Act made it the duty of the provincial legislature to 
lay down for children employed in iculture detailed provisions re- 
specting night rest, hours of work on school-days and shoul holidays, and 
employment on Sundays and public holidays. 

As regards night work the provincial laws uniformly prescribe a rest 
period of ten consecutive hours in winter and nine in summer ; in some 
cases they provide that this period shall include the hours between 
8 p.m. and 6 or 5 a.m. 

Hours of work on school-days are in some provinces limited to 
three a day; in others the law provides that children should not be 
employed during the two hours before and one hour after school atten- 
dance ; still others contain a general provision that on school-days chil- 
dren should be given enough time for school work at home. A minimum 
seve of one hour for that purpose is fixed in one province. On school 

olidays the provinces limit the hours of work of children as a rule 
to six a day; in the Tyrol the maximum working day is fixed at eight 
hours. Work on Sundays and public holidays is prohibited in principle, 
but numerous exceptions are provided for work that cannot be post- 
poned, such as domestic work, herding and attending cattle and help 
with the harvest, i.e. for types of work on which children are normally 
employed, so that under these exceptions children could be employed 
on Sundays practically to the same extent as on weekdays. In addition, 
nearly all provincial laws allow for a general exception from the pro- 
visions concerning night work, hours of work and rest periods in cases 
of emergency, especially in order to save the harvest. 
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Work Cards. 


The Act of 1935 provides that children not related to the employer 
should not be employed without a special work card issued by the 
authority responsible for the administration of the Act, and the pro- 
vincial Acts promulgated in pm nme of the federal Act contain 
detailed provisions as regards the authorities by which and the condi- 
tions under which these cards may be issued. These conditions include 
the provision that the child has to be physically and mentally fit for 
the work in question and that in case of doubt the competent authority 
may order a medical examination at the expense of the employer. 
The work card must be kept by the employer for presentation to the 
supervisory authority on request. Some of the provincial Acts include 
sample forms of cards. 



















Disappearance of Paid Employment of Children. 





The above legal provisions for the detailed regulations of the employ- 
ment of children under 14 years in agriculture are now of hardly more 
than historical interest. Although little information is available on the 
subject, there is reason to believe that when child labour in industry 
and agriculture was regulated in 1918, and perhaps even when the 
federal Act of 1935 and the provincial Acts were passed, there still 
existed the need for such regulation, in other words there were children 
under 14 years of age employed at paid agricultural work. At present, 
however, according to the unanimous statement of various provincial 
agricultural inspection services and other competent authorities, paid 
labour of children under 14 years in agriculture is practically non- 
existent in Austria4, and there is therefore no need to issue work cards 
for children. Thus the federal Act of 1935 and the provincial Acts, 
though still in force, have become devoid of meaning as regards the 
provisions of the Act applicable to child wage earners in agriculture. 
One province, the province of Vienna, seems to have taken into account 
the d facto situation in entirely prohibiting in 1949 the employment 
of children under 14 years of age in agriculture and forestry. 

The disappearance of paid employment of children under 14 years 
of age in agriculture may be attributed to various factors. Reports 
show that the principle that children under 14 years are not to be 
employed at paid work and should be sent to school is at present 
universally accepted by parents and employers in Austrian agriculture. 
The strengthening of the rural school system has certainly largely contri- 
buted to this development. In addition, under present legislation parents 
lose their right to children’s grants if the child undertakes paid 
employment other than under an apprenticeship contract.? 

However, though children under 14 are no longer employed as 
agricultural wage earners to any appreciable extent, there are numerous 
schoolchildren under this age helping on the family farm. To these 
children the provisions of the federal Act of 1935, as well as those 
of the provincial Acts, are applicable to some extent, since these 
children are exempted from the law only in so far as they are employed 





































1 Insignificant exceptions to this rule seem to exist only as regards herd boys employed 
during school vacations, mostly for remuneration in kind. 


® Under the Children’s Grants Acts of 16 Dec. 1949, 
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on light (even if regular) tasks of short duration. In other words, the 
law would seem to prohibit the employment of a farmer’s own children 
on work other than light work as well as on dangerous work. 

As regards the prohibition of dangerous work for these children, 
a certain guarantee of enforcement is afforded by the fact that the 
farmer is held responsible in case of an accident occurring to a child, 
whether his own or not, who has been employed in contravention of 
the law. Certain difficulties seem to exist as regards the prohibition 
of the employment of a farmer’s own child under 14 years of age for 
work on tractors in the field. The enforcement of the law in this respect 
is difficult, since young boys seem to have a great interest and even 
skill for this work. However, the machinery that seems to give rise 
to a considerable number of accidents among children is a kind of 
winch (Setlwinde), which is used to a large extent by small agricultural 
undertakings in the mountains where the work has to be done on steep 
slopes. This work also falls under the legal prohibition of the employ- 
ment of children in connection with winches and similar dangerous 
motor appliances. However, as the operation of these winches does 
not need much physical strength or ability, the parents are apt to 
employ young children on them, and there have been a number of 
cases of children getting their fingers or hands injured when so 
employed. 

It is of course hardly possible for the inspection service to check 
whether a farmer’s own children are employed on work other than 
light work. In this respect the protection of the children lies mainly 
in the hands of various other agencies, such as the school authorities 
and the juvenile welfare offices. 

The most reliable protection of all children under 14 years against 
full-time employment in agriculture is provided by their regular attend- 
ance at the primary or elementary school. There does not seem to 
exist any problem as regards school attendance in Austria. School 
attendance is compulsory up to the age of 14 years, and an endeavour 
has been made to set up schools even in remote districts with a small 
number of children of school age. 

Although the law allows a revocable exemption from the obligation 
to attend school in exceptional individual cases of hardship, such 
exemption is allowed only after seven years of school attendance and 
after consultation with the competent local education authority; 
authorisation for this exemption has very rarely been given. 

Partial exemptions from school attendance of short duration are 
sometimes accorded by the school authorities either in individual 
cases or for all the children of a given school. For instance, it some- 
times happens that on the request of a farmer the children are authorised 
to stay away from school for one or two days either in the spring or 
in the autumn for planting or harvesting, particularly potatoes. 
Sometimes one to two weeks’ holidays, which must be compensated 
later, are granted for potato gathering, or the whole school sets out 
for one or two days during the school year under the direction of the 
teacher to take part, for example, in a campaign against the Colorado 
beetle. However, as the hs of school attendance is approximately 
ten months a year, exceptions of such short duration still leave the 
total period of annual school attendance considerably longer than 
the minimum of eight months prescribed by international standards.* 


1 Minimum Age (Agriculture) Convention, 1921, Article 2. 
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Certain social services are also provided at the schools to facilitate 
school attendance and protect the children’s health. In the larger 
communes, for instance in Lower Austria, the communal authorities 
provide school books, clothing and low-cost board for schoolchildren, 
and school lunches are organised to a considerable extent, for instance 
in Carinthia and in the Tyrol. A regular medical examination carried 
out by the school physician helps to eliminate health risks that might 
impair not only the children’s attendance at school but also their 
future working capacity. This examination also offers a_ certain 
guarantee against the overstrain that children might suffer through 
work on the home farm outside of school hours. The school physician 
reports serious cases of this kind to the competent agricultural inspection 
service, but such cases rarely occur. 


Employment of Young Workers 


The federal Agricultural Labour Act of 1948 laying down the 
principles to govern labour law, including apprenticeship, in agriculture 
and forestry contains the following provisions concerning young workers 
under 18 years of age: the employer must devote particular attention 
to the vocational training and moral welfare of juvenile employees ; 
special attention must be paid to their health and physical development, 
and they must be given an opportunity to attend agricultural or forestry 
continuation schools or courses ; they must not work overtime or at 
night (the term “night” is defined, as a rule, for young workers and 
for adults) at any time of the year (including the busy season) for an 
uninterrupted period of ten consecutive hours in every 24, including, 
as a rule, the time between 7 p.m. and 5 a.m. The weekly working 
hours of young persons must not exceed an average of 48 over the year 
or 54 during the cultivation and harvest period, and they must be 
allowed a continuous holiday period of 24 working days during each 
year of service; however, public holidays on which they have not 
worked during the year may be deducted from the annual holiday up 
to a maximum of eight working days. The employer is bound to draw 
the attention of apprentices to the dangers arising out of the work 
(in particular, to the rules for the prevention of accidents) and to ensure 
that equipment and machinery are safe before they are used by the 
apprentice. The Act does not specify what dangerous work is prohibited 
for young persons. However, certain kinds of work that might be con- 
sidered industrial but are similar to those prohibited for children under 14 
in agriculture are also —— for young persons under the Youth 
Employment Act of 1948, as amended in 1952 and 1953, which otherwise 
is not applicable to agriculture or forestry. This Act forbids the 
er of young persons under 18 years of age in the stripping 
of timber (with the exception of light work of short duration) or certain 
work in connection with brick manufacture and construction, of young 
persons under 17 years (girls any age) at various kinds of woodworking 
machinery and of young persons under 16 (girls any age) at specified 
work in limekilns. 

In general the federal Agricultural Labour Act only applies to wage- 
earning and salaried workers, but it also affords some protection to 
young persons working on the home farm. Thus the children and 

andchildren of the employer, if they live in his home and are employed 
in his agricultural or forestry undertaking, are covered by the provisions 
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obliging the employer to devote particular attention to the vocational 
training and moral welfare of juveniles and to take the necessary pre- 
cautions in respect of the living and working accommodation, safety, 
moral welfare and health of the employee. 

The provisions of the federal Act are reproduced in the agricultural 
labour codes of the different provinces ; a slightly more favourable 
condition is contained in only one code (province of Vienna), which 
does not provide for the deduction of public holidays from the annual 
paid holiday of young workers.! 

According to information given by the agricultural inspection ser- 
vices the application of these provisions appears to be fairly satisfactory 
on the whole, though a strict application of the letter of the law seems 
not always to be possible. There are difficulties especially with hours 
of work, since actual conditions often make it impossible to separate 
the hours of work of young workers from those of adults. However, 
in the opinion of certain inspection officials an effective limitation of 
hours of work is possible even in iculture if the work is properly 
organised. The application of the law in this matter, as in others 
concerning the protection of young workers, is, of course, more easily 
enforced in larger undertakings. 


THE INSPECTION SERVICES 


An effective enforcement of labour legislation is hardly conceivable 
in either industry or agriculture without an adequate inspection service. 
However, whereas a labour inspectorate covering industry and commerce 
has existed in Austria since 1883, the legislation concerning child labour 
in agriculture adopted from 1918 onwards did not provide for any 
inspection machinery. 

Like the Child Labour Act of 1918, the Agricultural Child Labour 
Act of 1935 and the provincial Acts issued under it merely made the 
district administrative authorities responsible for the application of the 
regulations concerning children in agriculture. They also recognised 
the necessity for collaboration with various school and welfare authorities 
by providing that the district administrative authorities should carry 
out their task with the assistance of juvenile welfare offices and the 
communal and school authorities, and that teachers, physicians, and 
instructors in religion should inform the district administrative author- 
ities of any contravention and supply on request information respecting 
the employment of children. These provisions are still in force at present, 
the Act of 1935 having become part of the Agricultural Labour Code 
of 1948. However, with the adoption of the Code, the provision of 
increased enforcement machinery for agricultural labour legislation 
became indispensable, and provision was therefore made in the Code 
for the establishment of a special agriculture and forestry inspectorate. 

In conformity with the Constitution, under which the federal Govern- 
ment has, as regards labour protection in agriculture, competence to 
lay down principles only, the actual setting up of the inspection services 


1 It will be noted that the provisions concerning young workers are more uniform 
and in certain respects more favourable than the provisions concerning children laid down 
by the Act of 1935 and the provincial Acts promulgated in the thirties. The Ministry of 
Agriculture is therefore considering the preparation of a new Act to lay down principles 
for the protection of children in agriculture with a view to bringing this law into line with 
the new developments in the field of the protection of agricultural workers in general and 
of children and young persons in the other sectors of the economy. 
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falls within the jurisdiction of the provincial governments. Over the 
period 1949-51 an agriculture and forestry inspectorate was set up in 
each province and staffed with officials having a technical knowledge 
of agricultural questions, such as agriculturists, agricultural engineers 
and persons versed in agricultural labour law. But whereas in industry 
and commerce, where the federal Government has sole competence 
in labour matters, the labour inspectorates existing in the different 
districts are directly subordinated to the central labour inspectorate of 
the federal Ministry of Social Administration, the agricultural labour 
inspectorates of the provinces are independent units, which report to 
their provincial governments only. There therefore exists no official 
body to ensure the co-ordination of the activities of the different inspec- 
tion services in agriculture. The need has been felt by the provincial 
inspection authorities themselves for establishing contact, and they 
have accordingly created an unofficial working party, which from time 
to time holds meetings attended by the responsible staff of the inspection 
services in order to exchange experience and, where appropriate, co- 
ordinate action. It may be safely presumed that the supervision of the 
protection of agricultural workers, including = workers, could only 
gain from a centralisation of the activity of the provincial inspection 
services. This, however, could only be achieved by an amendment to 
the Constitution. 

According to the law the agriculture and forestry inspectorates have 
to ensure that wage earners, salaried employees and apprentices in 
agricultural and forestry undertakings enjoy the protection prescribed 
by law and to supervise the observance of the laws as regards the employ- 
ment of young persons, the training of apprentices and the employment 
of children. Agriculture and forestry inspectorates are also empowered 
to supervise family undertakings in so far as these fall under the pro- 
visions of the Act. 

However, the annual reports published by the inspectorates contain 
hardly any data concerning children and young persons. This may be 
due in part to the fact that the labour inspectorates in agriculture are 
still at the beginning of their activities and that there is no legal provi- 
sion, as in the case of industry and commerce, for the appointment of 
special inspectors entrusted with the supervision of the law concerning 
children and young persons. The task facing the agricultural labour 
inspection services when they were first instituted was not an easy one. 
With a very small staff at their disposal they had to supervise a great 
number of undertakings, including many small and dispersed holdings. 
In the Tyrol, for instance, three inspectors were entrusted with the super- 
vision of 26,000 undertakings and, as stated in the service’s report for 
the year 1952, many years will elapse before even the larger ones have 
been visited. 

One of the first aims of the inspectors was to win the confidence of 
the farmers, for whom inspection was entirely new and who often lacked 
proper knowledge of the law. They also had to enlighten the workers 
and the public in general as to the provisions of the new provincial 
agricultural labour codes. The inspection reports mention, among 
other means of dissemination, lectures in agricultural technical schools 
organised by the inspection service. 

In order to cover as many workers as possible under these conditions, 
inspections were undertaken at first mainly in the larger enterprises ; 
smaller establishments were visited only in the case of complaints or 
accidents ; it was also reported from certain provinces that priority had 
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been given to the inspection of undertakings that the chamber of agri- 
culture had proposed for the training of apprentices. Care was taken 
when visiting these undertakings to see that the board and lodging of 
apprentices were adequate, that they were treated as members of the 
family, that the employers’ attitude offered the necessary guarantees 
and that provision was made for accident prevention. After the initial 
stage the inspection services began to visit smaller undertakings employ- 
ing a great deal of unpaid family labour. 

In the same way as the industrial inspection services at the beginning 
of their activities, the agriculture and forestry inspectorates were at 
first chiefly concerned with the observance of measures for hygiene and 
safety. In this respect the experience of the industrial services served 
as an example ; moreover it is easier to inspect accommodation, work- 
places and safety devices than to check the observance of hours or 
night work provisions. The increasing number of accidents in agriculture 
arising from the greater use of machinery also made supervision in this 
respect especially urgent. However, the supervision of conditions of 
work, including those of young workers, is increasingly receiving atten- 
tion from the inspection services. During the short time of their existence 
the agricultural inspection services have proved an invaluable instrument 
for the improvement of social conditions in agriculture. 


COLLABORATION WITH OTHER AGENCIES 


The federal Agricultural Labour Code states that all authorities 
and all statutory bodies representing the interests of employers and 
employed persons shall assist the agriculture and forestry inspection 
authorities in the performance of their duties. In conformity wank thats 
provisions the agriculture and forestry inspectorates, in carrying out 
their tasks regarding children and young workers, collaborate with 
various agencies that also deal with some aspects of the protection of 
young workers, such as the chambers of agriculture, the agricultural 
workers’ chambers, the agricultural trade unions, the agricultural 
employment services and the Agricultural Social Insurance Institution. 

The chambers of agriculture and the agricultural workers’ chambers 
are statutory bodies of elected representatives of the interests of 
employers and workers respectively, corresponding to the chambers of 
trade and the workers’ chambers set up in industry and commerce ; but 
while the two latter as well as the chambers of agriculture representing 
agricultural employers are time-honoured establishments, legislation 
was slow as regards the organisation of agricultural workers’ interests, 
and the agricultural workers’ chambers have been set up in some 
(though not all) provinces under very recent laws adopted from 1949 
onwards. 

The chambers of agriculture, representing the employers’ interests, 
are primarily concerned, as regards young persons, with the conclusion 
and supervision of contracts of apprenticeship, and collaborate closely 
with the agricultural labour inspectorates in this field. In Lower Austria 
the chamber of agriculture has introduced compulsory free medical 
examination for young persons wishing to be apprenticed in agriculture. 

The agricultural workers’ chambers and agricultural trade unions 
help to make the agricultural labour codes known to employers and 
employees, undertake inquiries and inform the inspection services of any 
fact coming to their knowledge that might be considered as a contra- 
vention of the legal provisions. 
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The employment services also collaborate with the agricultural 
inspection services, for example by sending lists of apprentices to the 
inspectorates to facilitate supervision of living and working conditions. 

The department for the prevention of accidents of the Agricultural 
Social Insurance Institution collaborates with the inspection services in 
the exchange of information concerning accidents and accident pre- 
vention. 

There is also collaboration between the inspection services, the school 
authorities and youth welfare offices, and it seems to be intended to 
strengthen this collaboration, which would be in line with the provisions 
of the agricultural child labour Acts. The development of this collab- 
oration would be of great value, especially as regards the protection 
of the numerous schoolchildren helping on the family farm. 


LONG-TERM EFFECTS OF THE LAW 


The value of the protection afforded to children and young workers 
in agriculture by the adoption of comprehensive agricultural labour 
laws and the establishment of machinery for their enforcement cannot 
be overestimated. The legislation surveyed above not only ensures 
ncreased health and well-being to a large sector of Austrian youth, which 
for a long time did not enjoy any protection comparable to that provided 
for young workers in towns ; it is also important for the future of Austrian 
agriculture and the sound development of the national economy. One 
of the most urgent problems in Austria, as elsewhere, is the exodus of the 
people from rural to urban areas. The number of the farmers’ own 
children leaving the land and seeking employment in towns is particu- 
larly high. In 1950 an average of 35 persons a day left the land for 
the towns (five agricultural wage earners and 30 farmers’ children). The 
age of these persons is not indicated, but it may be presumed that the 
farmers’ children at least were mostly young persons setting out to 
start their working life. At the same time there is, in general, a need 
for a larger labour force in agriculture, whereas the unemployment of 

oung persons in industry and commerce is at present a serious problem 
in Austria. 

It has been recognised that, in order to combat the exodus from the 
land, living standards in agriculture will have to be raised, especially 
by increasing agricultural wages, which are still well below those paid 
in industry, by providing more and better vocational training facilities 
for agricultural workers and by improving working conditions, particu- 
larly hours of work. Among the measures already taken in these fields 
the legislation adopted for the protection of children and young workers 
will certainly contribute towards the raising of social standards in agri- 
culture and thus towards making agricultural work more attractive to 
young workers. 
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of British Guiana and the International nk for Reconstruction and 
Development, the mission’s objectives were to survey the economy as 
a whole and to make recommendations concerning the level and directions 
of future investment, taking into account the internal and external financial 
resources that are or could be made available. 

The report contains the framework of a five-year programme, within 
which it is hoped that the Government may be able to fit its specific invest- 
ments from year to year. The structure of this development programme, 
as well as a summary of the principal recommendations of the mission, 
are contained in the first part of the report, while the second part incor- 
porates technical reports on agriculture (including fisheries), transport and 
communications, forestry, and industry, mining and power. 

The recommended five-year development te age (1954-58) has 
four principal aims: first, to improve the balance of the economy by 
strengthening particularly weak sectors; secondly, to provide for con- 
tinued progress in sectors already strong ; thirdly, to provide a programme 
of technical research and experiment in agriculture and related fields as 
well as soil, geologic, hydrographic, topographic and other surveys, as a pre- 
requisite for the development of the colony’s resources, both during the 
next five years and thereafter ; fourthly, to stimulate local savings and local 
investment, both public and private, in order to reduce the dependence 
of the economy on external capital inflows and external grants. 

Assuming that the rate of private investment can be maintained at 
or near its present level, public and private investment during the implemen- 
tation of the programme would together average about 24 per cent. of the 
1953 level of gross national product. Investment at this rate may be expected 
to result in an increase of not less than 20 per cent. in the national income 
over the five-year period, an increase approximately 6 per cent. greater 
than the expected rise in population during the period. 
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ment held in Paris in April 1953 under the auspices of the O.E.E.C. Before 
the conference, groups of United States experts had visited Europe to have 
talks with heads of undertakings on problems of top management. The 
report contains a summary of the findings of these groups. Part II includes 
comments of European participants concerning top-management attitudes, 
training of subordinate management, human relations in the firm, internal 
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Mexico, 1954. 115 pp. 

These two compilations belong to a series that the Interamerican Indian 
Institute is publishing in accordance with the resolution (No. 51) adopted 
by the Second Interamerican Indian Congress concerning the compila- 
tion and publication of legislation on Indian matters in the Latin American 
countries." 

Both volumes include not only laws applying to the Indian popula- 
tion alone, but also legislation of more comprehensive scope, some of which 
is specially important to Indians. 

The volume on Ecuador begins with a decree issued by Bolivar on 
15 October 1828 establishing a poll-tax for Indians; it ends with a decree 
of 13 February 1950 to establish an itinerant cultural extension service. 
In the same way, the volume on Guatemala opens with a decree of the 
Constituent Congress dated 22 October 1824 to abolish the Indian languages 
so that a single national speech might be established; it closes with 
several sections of Legislative Decree No. 900 of 17 June 1952 proclaiming 
the agrarian reform.? 


1 See also Legislacién indigenista de Colombia. Compiled by Antonio Garcia (Mexico 
City, Instituto Indigenista Interamericano, 1952), 88 pp. 
* Repealed by decree of 27 July 1954. 
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A historical study of the legislation reproduced shows that both in 
Ecuador and in Guatemala there has been a growing tendency to deal 
with the Indian question within the framework of general laws and regula- 
tions, rather than by special measures for the Indians alone. 


JaGan, Cheddi. Forbidden Freedom. The Story of British Guiana. Foreword 
by Tom Driserc. London, Lawrence & Wishart, 1954. 96 pp. 7s. 6d. 


KitmaNn, Ed, and Wricut, Theon. Hugh Roy Cullen. A Story of American 
Opportunity. New York, Prentice, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1954. viii+360 


pp. $4. 
MACDONALD, Austin F. Latin American Politics and Government. New York, 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1954. viii+712 pp. 


MacMIcHAEL, Sir Harold. The Sudan. London, Ernest Senn Limited, 1954. 
x+255 pp. 21s. 


MonBEIG, Pierre. Le Brésil. Paris, Presses universitaires de France, 1954. 
126 pp. 


PaguEs, Viviana. Les Bambara. Monographies ethnologiques africaines 
publiées sous le patronage de |’Institut international africain de Londres. 
Paris, Presses universitaires de France, 1954. viii+123 pp. 700 francs. 


PougueET, Jean. L’ Afrique équatoriale francaise. Collection ‘‘ Que sais-je ?”’. 

Paris, Presses universitaires de France, 1954. 128 pp. 

The author of this booklet, a lecturer at the University of Dijon, reviews 
the chief geographical, economic and social characteristics of French Equa- 
torial Africa. He describes the natural background, indicates the demo- 
graphic and economic resources of the region, refers to the industrialisation 
and development in every field, particularly since the start of the present 
century, and closes with a general appreciation of these territories in the 
world. With their industrial equipment in full swing, he says, they have a 
hopeful future. 


Rey, Eduard, and MEYER, Kurt. Korea zwischen Krieg und Frieden. Aarau, 
Verlag H. R. Sauerlander & Co., 1954. 88 pp. 18.45 Swiss francs. 


Roucn, Jean. Les Songhay. Monographies ethnologiques africaines publiées 
sous le patronage de |’Institut international africain de Londres. Paris, 
Presses universitaires de France, 1954. vi+100 pp. 600 francs. 


ScuurRz, William Lytle. This New World. The Civilization of Latin America. 
New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1954. xii+429 pp. $6. 


WANKLYN, Harriet. Czechoslovakia. London, George Philip & Son Ltd., 
1954. xviii+445 pp. 


Social and Economic Questions. 


Bank Leumi Le-IsRaEL B.M. Amnual Report and Accounts, 1953. Tel Aviv, 
1954. 64 pp. 
Contains a useful brief review of the Israel economy in 1953. 


Bisson, T. A. Zaibatsu Dissolution in Japan. Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
University of California Press, 1954. xi+314 pp. $5. 


British Propuctivitry Councit. A Review of Productivity in the Diesel 
Locomotive Industry. London, 1954. 21 pp. 

— A Review of Productivity in the Valves Industry. London, 1954. 31 pp. 2s. 

BUREAU DES DOCUMENTATIONS SYRIENNES ET ARABES. Etude sur la Syrie 


économique, 1953. Mimeographed. Damascus, 1954. 23 pp.+annexes 
(132 pp.). 25 Syrian pounds. 
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COMMISSION FEDERALE POUR LA COORDINATION DES TRANSPORTS, Switzerland. 
Rapport de la Commission au Département fédéral des postes et des chemins 
de fer (a l’intention du Conseil fédéral). Berne, 1954. 70 pp. 


CONTACTGROEP OPVOERING PRODUCTIVITEIT. Ijzergieterijen in Amerika. 
Rapport Studiegroep Industrie. With a summary in English. The 
Hague, 1953. 181 pp. 8 florins. 

This report by a grey-iron founding team from the Netherlands on their 
visit to the United States contains a detailed appraisal illustrated by 
photographs and diagrams of the factors affecting productivity in this 
industry in the United States. Their conclusions appear largely to agree 
with those of similar teams from other countries. 


— Verkopen volgens plan. Rapport “ Marketing Techniques Team”. With 
summaries in English and French. The Hague, 1954. 194 pp. 4 florins. 


— Vis- en Visconserven in Amerika. Studierapport. With a summary in 
English. The Hague, 1954. 42 pp. 2 florins. 


FEDERAL TRADE Commission, United States. Report on Changes in Concen- 
tration in Manufacturing, 1935 to 1947 and 1950. Washington, 1954. 


153 pp. 45 cents. 


FEDERATION DES CHAMBRES SYNDICALES DE L’INDUSTRIE DU VERRE. 
Rapport de la Mission de productivité de Vindustrie du verre aux Etats- 
Unis (avril-mai 1951). Paris, 1954. 168 pp. 


FEDERATION OF INDIAN CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY. Imports 
and Industrial Development. New Delhi, 1954. 169 pp. 3 rupees. 


Grayson, Henry. Economic Planning Under Free Enterprise. Washington, 

Public Affairs Press, 1954. x+131 pp. $2. 

A survey of economic planning and forecasting in the United States, 
Canada, Great Britain, Sweden and the O.E.E.C. countries. Particular 
stress is placed on the organisation and administration of government 
bodies concerned with economic planning and forecasting. 


Gurins, George C. Soviet Law and Soviet Society. Ethical Foundations of the 
Soviet Structure. Mechanism of the Planned Economy. Duties and Rights 
of Peasants and Workers. Rulers and Toilers. The Family and the State. 
Soviet Justice. National Minorities and Their Autonomy. The People's 
Democracies and the Soviet Pattern for a United World. The Hague, 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1954. xv+ 457 pp. 


HazLewoop, Arthur. The Economics of ‘‘ Under-developed” Aveas. An 
annotated reading list of books, articles and official publications. Pub- 
lished for the Institute of Colonial Studies. London, Geoffrey Cumber- 
lege, Oxford University Press, 1954. xii+89 pp. 6s. 


HopGMan, Donald R. Soviet Industrial Production, 1928-1951. Cambridge, 

Mass., Harvard University Press, 1954. xix-+241 pp. 

This is the first in a series of studies of the Soviet economy undertaken 
at the Russian Research Center at Harvard University. An independent 
index of Soviet industrial output is constructed, using as weights Soviet 
data on wage payrolls in the individual industrial branches. Although rising 
less steeply than the official measures of Soviet industrial production that 
are discussed and compared, it shows, for example, an annual rate of indus- 
trial growth in the thirties of about 14 per cent. 

A detailed explanation is given of the methods of computation employed, 
and extensive appendices indicate the sources of the original data and the 
way in which they have been used. 

Separate chapters are devoted to production of Soviet large-scale in- 
dustry during the periods 1927/28-1937 and 1937-51 respectively, while an 
addendum deals with such production in the period 1950-53. In addition to 
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large-scale industry as a whole, charts are provided containing production in- 
dices for the chemical, ferrous metals, machinery, food and textile industries. 

Other measures of Soviet industrial growth are analysed, and attention 
is given to labour productivity in large-scale industry, production of indus- 
trial consumers’ goods and international comparisons of industrial growth. 
A bibliography and an index are provided. 


Hubert Clément. Un humaniste du travail. Two vols. Esch-sur-Alzette, 
Editions de l’Imprimerie coopérative luxembourgeoise, 1954. 264 and 
255 pp. 

These two volumes contain tributes from colleagues and friends to the 
memory of Hubert Clément, one of the pioneers of the trade union movement 
in Luxembourg. As a member of the executive of the Federation of Trade 
Unions, as General Secretary of the Labour Party, as mayor of the most 
important industrial centre in the country and as a journalist and parlia- 
mentarian he played a leading part in promoting social progress. Inter- 
nationally, also, he was widely known, particularly in the field of workers’ 
education and as a promoter of the idea of European unity. The picture 
that emerges is that of a man who won universal respect and affection by 
reason of his untiring devotion to the many causes he had at heart, his out- 
spoken frankness, his unfailing sense of humour and, above all, his complete 
sincerity and honesty of purpose. 


INSTITUT TECHNIQUE DES SALAIRES. Producteurs. Le partage des biens de 
civilisation dans les entreprises. Paris, 1953. 159 pp. 


KaLecki, M. Theory of Economic Dynamics. An Essay on Cyclical and 
Long-Run Changes in Capitalist Economy. London, George Allen and 
Unwin Ltd., 1954. 178 pp. 18s. 


Knicut, Sir Henry. Food Administration in India, 1939-47. Stanford, 
California, University Press, 1954. xii+323 pp. $7.50. 


Kunze, H.H. Praktische Rationalisierung im Industriebetrieb. Wege zur 
Produktivitatssteigerung. Wiesbaden, Dreieck-Verlag, 1953. 175 pp. 
This practical handbook methodically examines the various methods 

for increasing productivity in industry through the application of scientific 

management methods. It ranges from questions of organisation problems 
within the plant to the development of improved shop methods, and includes 

a section on labour-management relations, with emphasis on the human 

relations approach. 


LinkE, Lilo. Ecuador, Country of Contrasts. London, New York, Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, 1954. ix+173 pp. 13s. 6d. 


OsBorNE, Harold. Bolivia, A Land Divided. London, New York, Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, 1954. ix+144 pp. 12s. 6d. 


PENDLE, George. Paraguay, A Riverside Nation. London, New York, 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1954. vi+115 pp. 10s. 6d. 
These three volumes form part of a series of studies of the Latin American 

republics “ designed to give a concise but comprehensive picture of the 
political, social and economic conditions in those countries for the benefit 
of the non-specialist reader and student”. They may be particularly 
recommended as briefing materials for technical assistance experts and others 
seeking useful and readable background information in regard to the countries 
covered. 


PéREz Urrut1, Manuel. La coyuntura actual de la produccién espafiola. 
Madrid, Aguilar S.A., 1954. 217 pp. 50 pesetas. 


PRESTRIDGE, Virginia. The Worker in American Fiction. An Annotated 
Bibliography. Champaign, Illinois, Institute of Labor and Industrial 
Relations, 1954. v+27 pp. §$1. 
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Rao, A. V. Raman. Structure and Working of Village Panchayats. A Survey 
based on case studies in Bombay and Madras. Publication No. 28. 
Poona, D. R. Gadgil, Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics, 1954. 
xvi+218 pp. 7 rupees; 11s.; $1.50. 

A collection of reports on the structure and working of village panchayats 
(councils) in Bombay, Kolhapur, Aundh (the two latter are Indian states 
within the boundary of the province of Bombay) and Madras, based on 
inquiries carried out during the years 1946 and 1947, with the help of a 
questionnaire, in selected panchayats in each administrative area. The 
panchayats chosen were os namrey tan getting incomes from a large variety 
of tax sources, having different types of non-tax receipts and exercising a 
variety of functions besides their optional or obligatory duties. 

The investigation, which was carried out with the co-operation of officials 
and non-officials, dealt in each case with (a) the administrative and legis- 
lative position of panchayats on the eve of the inquiry ; (b) the structure, 
finance, functions, and supervision and control of panchayats as revealed 
by the survey. These are presented in this report, with the author’s observ- 
ations. 


Roux, Henri. In association with TRAN-VAN-CHU. Quelques minorités 
ethniques du Nord-Indochine. Special number of France-Asie, 9th year, 
Vol. X, Nos. 92-93, Jan.-Feb. 1954. Preface by His Excellency Ncuyén- 
D&. Foreword by René de BervaL. Saigon, 1954. 344 pp. 

The author, who has lived among the peoples he describes, discusses the 
living conditions, economic activities and cultural features of various ethnic 
minorities in southern Laos and northern Viet-Nam. As a whole the book 
contains a great deal of interesting material, particularly on ethnographic 
problems, but the author might well have gone into greater detail in dis- 
cussing the size of the different peoples he describes and could also have 
shown how these “ primitive ” tribes stand in relation to the population as a 
whole (their economic and social contacts, cultural links, etc.). For the most 
part his attitude towards them is “ paternal” and he makes no attempt to 
tackle the problem of their integration. 


Statistics. 


CaRTER, C. F. and Roy, A. D. British Economic Statistics. A Report. Cam- 
bridge, University Press, 1954. vii+188 pp. 21s. 

An appraisal of British economic statistics by a committee of statistical 
and economic scholars, produced under the auspices of the National Institute 
of Economic and Social Research. This report, which serves as a useful 
companion to the series of articles describing United Kingdom statistics 
published by the Royal Statistical Society, presents instead of a description 
of individual series, a number of case histories illustrating the relation of 
statistics to economic policy (housing, coal, development areas, agricultural 
price fixing, the balance of external payments, and the general balance of 
the economy) and discusses the problems thus revealed—the quality, 
presentation and availability of statistics, and the organisation of statistical 
intelligence. The volume includes a condensed bibliography of official and 
non-official books and articles, a synoptic table showing the principal 
British economic series and their sources, and—in addition to the usual 
alphabetical index—an index of proposals and suggestions appearing in 
the text covering organisation and methods, presentation, and examples of 
new statistical studies that would be useful. 


CoLoniAL OrFice, United Kingdom. Report of the Second Conference of 
Colonial Government Statisticians, 1953. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 


1954. 53 pp. 2s. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, United States. Siatis- 
tical Bulletins. An annotated bibliography of the general statistical 
bulletins of major political subdivisions of the world. Prepared by 
Phyllis G. CARTER. Washington, 1954. x+93 pp. 75 cents. 
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MINISTRY OF LABouR, India. Agricultural Labour. How They Work and Live. 
By B. BamMamurty. Foreword by Shri V. V. Giri. New Delhi, 1954, 
xiv+137 pp. 3 rupees 8 annas ; 5s. 6d. 

This book presents a broad picture of the economic conditions of Indian 
agricultural labourers, making extensive use of basic statistics emerging 
from the All-India Agricultural Labour Inquiry conducted by the Ministry 
of Labour during 1950-51. A fuller account of the technical aspects of the 
inquiry and the detailed tabulation of results will be found in the series of 
Main Reports, the later numbers of which have yet to come from the press. 
Meantime this publication containing the findings of the inquiry in summary 
form makes the principal results of the study available to the general public. 

The All-India Agricultural Labour Inquiry, the largest socio-economic 
field study of its kind conducted in Asia, made extensive application of 
sampling techniques. Detailed statistics relating to employment, earnings 
and mode of living were compiled for 11,000 families of agricultural labourers 
in 800 sample villages. To facilitate meaningful interpretation of these 
statistics, data concerning the general economic characteristics of all other 
families (numbering about 90,000) in the sample villages were also obtained. 
In the conduct of the survey, every effort was made to assure conformity 
with standard methods recommended by the I.L.O. and other international 
bodies. The Indian Planning Commission has recognised that the results of 
the inquiry help to fill important gaps in the information essential for 
purposes of national planning. 

The inquiry will also be of interest in other countries. A study of the 
facts disclosed by the inquiry, as well as of the techniques applied, may 
help in the examination of similar problems of other predominantly agricul- 
tural and economically less developed areas. 

The book provides information on various items such as employment, 
wages and income, the cost and level of living, and indebtedness of agri- 
cultural labourers. The facts are presented in a simple and lucid manner, and 
salient features are highlighted with the help of charts. This publication 
should be of great value to all who wish to acquire a realistic understanding 
of the problems of this economically lowest stratum of Indian workers. 


Industrial Relations ; Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations. 


AtBa, Victor. Le mouvement ouvrier en Amérique latine. Collection “Masses 
et Militants”’. Paris, Les Editions ouvriéres, 1953. 239 pp. 550 francs. 


After an explanatory introduction, this book gives a social history of 
Latin America rather than the story of its labour movement indicated 
by the title. The process of Spanish conquest and settlement is described 
in some detail. This is followed by a study of Indian, White American 
and Mestizo psychology in the colonial period, and an analysis of the early 
Negro attitude in explanation of the rebellions with which that race anti- 
cipated the independence wars. 

Chapter II, “ Oligarchy and Dictatorship”, continues this historical 
review with a general analysis of the social, economic and political develop- 
ments that followed Latin American independence. In a well documented 
third chapter the author describes the early labour and social movements 
of several countries, particularly Mexico, Argentina, Peru, Ecuador, Brazil, 
Chile and Central America. Chapter IV is devoted entirely to a study of 
the development and influence of the Mexican revolution on the political 
and social movements of the time in other parts of Latin America; that 
revolution, says the author, achieved what all the other Latin American 
peoples would have wished to do themselves. 

In Chapter V the author analyses very closely what he terms the struggle 
against capitalism. He reviews the growth of the Communist parties, 
polemises regarding some political and social movements, such as the 
Peruvian “ American People’s Revolutionary Alliance”, the Venezuelan 
“Democratic Action”, Sandino’s “ patriotic movement” in Nicaragua, 
and the Chilean, Argentine and Uruguayan socialistic trends. He gives 
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his views on the characters of the men who have played a part—and stil! 
do—in connection with these movements. 

Finally, Chapters VI and VII contain highly personal views on the 
men, events and organisations of the labour and social movements of Latin 
America in the present generation. Chapter VI is remarkable for a long 
study of “ justicialism ”, its background and development. 

Although many of the views expressed in this book are open to dis- 
cussion and might be reviewed in a more historical perspective, it makes 
interesting reading and provides abundant material for students of the social 
and political development of the Latin peoples in the New World. 


Bozzota, Gian Battista. I problemi del movimento operario nel mond). 
Florence, Centro di Studi Sindacali, 1954. 221 pp. 


CuviLLieR, Armand. Un journal d’ouvriers: “‘ L’Atelier” (1840-1850) 

Preface by C. BoucGi&. Introduction by Edouard DoLL&ans. Collection 

‘* Masses et Militants”. Paris, Les Editions ouvriéres, 1954. 221 pp. 

550 francs. 

In September 1840 the first issue of L’ Atelier was published, a commercia! 
newspaper “ by the workers and for the workers”. It was intended to be 
purely working class in character and succeeded in remaining so. In spite 
of ceaseless persecution it kept going for ten years and only abandoned the 
struggle when the Second Republic became conservative in outlook and 
enacted its legislation on the Press. 

The editors of L’Atelier were disciples of Buchez. Turning their backs 
on materialism, they chose as their main task the restoration of the worker's 
full dignity as a free man. They recognised that the State had an important 
part to play ; they considered that it should take action in the fields of 
industrial accidents and hygiene in workshops, to reduce daily working 
hours and enforce the observance of Sunday rest, to establish retirement 
funds, to fix minimum wages adequate for workers and their families to 
live on and even to regulate competition with and in other countries by 
concluding a European pact. They considered, however, that these measures 
were only palliatives. The fundamental need was to ensure that the worker 
should receive all the fruit of his labour and that the wage-earning classes 
should be abolished, not through a surrender to communism but through 
the development of free workers’ production associations. 


FEDERATION GENERALE DU TRAVAIL, Belgium. Congrés extraordinaire, 30- 
31 octobre 1954. Situation économique et perspectives d’avenir. Brussels, 


1954. 279 pp. 


JeNnsEN, Vernon H. Nonferrous Metals Industry Unionism, 1932-1954. 
A Story of Leadership Controversy. Cornell Studies in Industrial and 
Labor Relations, Vol. V. Ithaca, New York, Cornell University, 1954. 
xv+328 pp. $4. 

This historical survey of union activity in the non-ferrous metals industry 
in the United States between 1932 (when unionism began to develop) 
and 1954 deals in particular with the leadership problems of the Interna- 
tional Union of Mine Mill and Smelter Workers. It describes how certain 
outside groups succeeded in capturing and dominating the union. 

The study is principally based on union publications and personal 
interviews with participants and others concerned with the industry. 
The material is presented against a complex background of social prob- 
lems which made possible the infiltrating and hardening of strongly “ left- 
wing ” forces within a union whose tradition had been highly democratic. 
The troubled ideological allegiances that developed during the depression 
era in the thirties, the compelling need for union militancy, the internal 
struggles of the parent C.I.O., the long-fostered suspicion of advice pre- 
pared by extra-union sources, the tensions of intra-union politics, the 
failure to find (and perhaps the impossibility of finding) a palatable formula 
of compromise and amnesty for reorganisation—the influence of all these 
is assessed in the recent history of unionism in this industry. 
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Besides showing how such groups work within a union to gain control, 
the study attempts to describe objectively the beginnings, growth and 
development of the union, its leadership problems and vicissitudes, and those 
of the persons who were active in the movement that gave rise to it, sustained 
it, weakened it and allowed it to go along paths not originally conceived 
or planned by the rank and file. 


Pauss, F. Le guide des conseils d'entreprise. Brussels, Editions de la Centrale 
nationale des employés, 1954. 378 pp. 


This loose-leaf guide contains the legislative texts concerning works 
councils in Belgium, but the major part of it consists of a systematically 
arranged and detailed commentary of the texts. Special attention is given 
to the provisions on the setting up of works councils, their functions, powers 
and objects, and the status of staff delegates. Though of special use to 
members of works councils, trade unionists, jurists and others in Belgium 
who wish to see this legislation applied effectively, it will also be of interest 
to anyone concerned with the development of works councils. Its loose- 
leaf form makes the insertion of new texts possible, and it contains cross- 
reference tables, an index and a short bibliography. 


Totpo, A. Jl sindacalismo in Italia. Milan, Centro Studi Sociali, 1953. 
xi+292 pp. 1,200 lire. 


— Il sindacalismo. Natura e missione. Second edition. Milan, Centro Studi 
Sociali, 1953. xv+193 pp. 1,200 lire. 


ULBRICHT, Walter. Zur Geschichte der deutschen Arbeiterbewegung. Aus 
Reden und Aufsatzen. Vol. 1: 1918-1933. Vol. II: 1933-1946. Vol. III: 
1946-1950. Berlin, Dietz Verlag, 1953. 672, 622, 807 pp. 


Labour Law. 


DENECKE, Johannes (commentary). Der Dienstvertvag. Berlin, Walter de 
Gruyter & Co., 1954. 71 pp. DM. 6.80. 
This study of the contract of employment is an extract from Das Biirger- 
liche Gesetzblatt, Vol. II (Recht der Schuldverhdltnisse, 1953, 884 pp., DM. 94). 


LAFOND, André, and MICHOLLIN, J. Code du travail de la France d’outre-mer. 
Commentaires et textes. Paris, L.I.T.E.C. and Editions techniques, 
1954. ii+412 pp. 

The principles underlying the Labour Code for French Overseas Terri- 
tories, which were first outlined at the Brazzaville Conference in February 
1944 and subsequently embodied in the Preamble to the French Constitu- 
tion, are clearly evident throughout its 241 sections, as promulgated in 
the Act of 15 December 1952.1 The publication of the Code is a milestone on 
along road. It sweeps away the differences between wage earners in metro- 
= France and overseas and makes them both partners in the French 

nion. 

After an account of the negotiations leading up to the adoption of the 
Code, this study gives an interpretation of its different parts. It discusses 
the sphere of application of the Code and the part played by the supervisory 
authorities, and then goes on to consider each separate section as it affects 
undertakings, government institutions and employers’ and workers’ organi- 
sations. An exhaustive study is made of the geographical and occupational 
implications of the system of collective agreements. Contracts of employ- 
ment are also discussed in detail in the context of the rights and duties 
of employers and employees. Particular attention is paid to wages and 
to the ban on wage payments in kind. The principle of equal pay for equal 
work is also commented on at length. 


1 For two articles on the Code: Pierre Rrvitre: “An Answer to an Urgent Problem ”, 
and Paul Devinat: “Some Economic Considerations ", see International Labour Review, 
Vol. LXVIII, No. 3, Sep. 1953. 
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The last chapter deals with individual and collective labour disputes. 
Here the authors dwell on the problem of conciliation and arbitration—a 
point on which those responsible for the preparation of the Code have 
suffered a temporary reverse. The Code itself contains no more than a 
promise for the future, although, during the discussions in the National 
Assembly, the Secretary of State undertook to prepare a new text on the 
subject within a year. 

In the words of Mr. Gaston Monnerville, who has written a preface 
for the book, the Code is “ symbolic of the workings of the human conscience 
and an expression of faith in the shaping of the French Union”. 


MELzI pD’ER1IL, Gian Paolo. Problemi aituali di diritto del lavoro. Milan, 

L. di G. Pirola, 1954. 172 pp. 750 lire. 

In this study the author discusses a number of practical problems 
arising in Italian labour law in the light of court decisions. The problems 
include the effects of collective agreements, the legal position of heads of 
undertakings, inventions by employees and the termination of contracts of 
employment. A list of the main decisions on these points, a bibliography 
and a subject index are also included. 


Rocu, Roger. Réformes en Bolivie. Juridictions et inspection du travail. 
Brussels, Revue de droit social et des tribunaux du travail, 1954. 51 pp. 


Management. 


LaTEINER, Alfred R., in collaboration with I. E. Levine. The Techniques 
of Supervision. New London, Connecticut, National Foremen’s Institute, 
Inc., 1954. xv+207 pp. 

A manual for supervisors containing practical advice on the techniques 
of supervision. There are chapters on “ understanding and dealing with 
people”, “eight ways to win co-operation”, “five ways to improve morale”, 
discipline, accident control, employee training, simplification of methods 
and solving problems. 


Manpower. 


MISSION DES SERVICES DE L’EMPLOI. Organisation et fonctionnement des ser- 
vices de l'emploi aux Etats-Unis. Rapport de la Mission frangaise de 
productivité. Paris, Société auxiliaire pour la diffusion des éditions de 
productivité, 1954. 135 pp. 

This report on the organisation and operations of the United States 
Employment Service was written by a French productivity team after a 
visit in 1952. Their itinerary started and ended at the Department of 
Labor in Washington, D.C., and took them to universities, regional and local 
employment offices, factories, chambers of commerce, labour organisations, 
and private employment agencies in North Carolina, Louisiana, Ohio, 
Michigan and New York. 

Subjects covered in the report include : laws, regulations and policies of 
the employment service ; administrative organisation at the federal, state 
and local level ; placement methods and techniques ; employment market 
information ; employment counselling ; testing ; special services for young 
persons, handicapped workers, older workers, veterans and minority groups ; 
agricultural placement ; unemployment benefit payment ; staff recruitment 
and training ; private employment agencies ; placement of white collar wor- 
kers through the public employment service, universities, private employ- 
ment agencies and professional associations ; the Defence Manpower Admi- 
nistration and the Employment Service; and public relations. A conclud- 
ing chapter envisages the possibility of adapting certain features of the 
United States Employment Service to French conditions with a view to 
increasing the efficiency of the French employment service. 

The publication is illustrated with tables, graphs and reproductions of 
Employment Service materials. 
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PatMER, Gladys L., with the assistance of BRAINERD, Carol P. Labor 
Mobility in Six Cities. A Report on the Survey of Patterns and Factors 
in Labor Mobility, 1940-1950, prepared for the Committee on Labor 
Market Research. New York, Social Science Research Council, 1954. xiv 
+177 pp. $2.25 (paper), $2.75 (cloth). 

This survey was undertaken on the assumption that a knowledge of the 
extent and nature of labour mobility over extended periods of time might 
be useful in projecting the occupational distribution of the labour force to 
various dates and under varying conditions of demand. It was undertaken 
by the Committee on Labor Market Research of the United States Social 
Science Research Council, with the co-operation of seven research centres 
and the Bureau of the Census, and covered the following cities : Chicago, 
Los Angeles, New Haven, Philadelphia, St. Paul and San Francisco. The 
definition of labour mobility includes change of job, employer, occupation, 
industry, locality or region as well as change of status, such as entry into or 
exit from the labour market and shifts between the status of employed and 
unemployed. The number of civilian jobs held, of changes of job, of 
changes from one employer to another and from one status to another have 
been considered. 

The following are some of the more important findings of the survey : 
(1) Mobility is not characteristic of all participants in a labour force, but is 
concentrated within certain of its parts. (2) Differences in the incidence 
of mobility among different groups of workers and the kinds of change 
of job made follow a similar pattern in different cities, regardless of whether 
a city’s degree of mobility is relatively high or low. (3) There are differen- 
tials in the incidence of mobility at various levels of skill, but even highly 
stable occupational groups have mobile segments. (4) A labour force adapts 
itself more readily to changes in the industrial demand for labour than to 
changes in the occupational structure. (5) When employment is at a high 
level, voluntary changes of job outnumber involuntary changes and tend 
to reflect an improvement in economic position and in the knowledge and 
skills of workers. 


Migrations. 


Burma, John H. Spanish-Speaking Groups in the United States. Durham, 
Duke University Press. London, Cambridge University Press, 1954. 
ix+214 pp. $4. 

KOERBER, Hans Joachim von. With the assistance of Karl C. THALHEIM. 
Die Heimatvertriebenen und die Fliichtlinge aus der Sowjetzone in West- 
berlin. Schriften des Vereins fiir Sozialpolitik. Gesellschaft fiir Wirt- 
schafts- und Sozialwissenschaften. New Series, Vol. 7/III. Berlin, Verlag 
von Duncker & Humblot, 1954. 156 pp. DM. 11.20. 

This volume is one of a series devoted to the problem of German dis- 
placed persons and refugees. The author has thoroughly studied the inte- 
gration of these two groups in the economy of West Berlin. Their numbers 
have increased steadily ever since October 1946, and at the beginning of 
January 1954 amounted respectively to 159,000 and 119,000, or together 
about 13 per cent. of the total population of the western sectors of the city. 

The book falls into five parts. The first describes the migration into 
West Berlin since 1945. The second analyses the displaced persons group, 
classifying them by origin, age, sex, status, occupation, housing, economic 
integration and attitude towards the community and public life; but in 
Mr. von Koerber’s view this group no longer constitutes a real problem. 
It is the refugees from the Soviet zone who constitute the problem that has 
proved insoluble within the narrow bounds of West Berlin. The third part 
of the book contains details on this subject, and the fourth relates to the 
importance for West Berlin of integrating the refugees socially and in other 
respects. 

In the final section Professor Thalheim of the Free University of Berlin 
summarises the position and describes the peculiar task facing West Berlin 
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with regard to the refugee problem. He points out the advantages of the 
immigration, particularly the establishment of new industrial undertakings. 
Those set up by refugees are more numerous and tend to increase more 
rapidly than those set up by displaced persons : undertakings of the latter 
group represented 3.2 per cent. of all undertakings in West Berlin in autumn 
1951, and 3.6 per cent. in autumn 1953, whereas the corresponding figures 
for undertakings established by refugees were 9.6 and 12.9 per cent. respec- 
tively. The book contains numerous statistics. 


Vocational Guidance and Training. 


ARBEITSGEMEINSCHAFT FUR WIRTSCHAFTS- UND ARBEITSBEZIEHUNGEN. 
Berufsbildung in Baden-Wiirttemberg. Untersuchungen in Handwerk, 
Industrie, Handel, Landwirtschaft von der Studiengemeinschaft fiir 
Berufsbildung unter Leitung von Karl SAuTTER. Schwenningen/Neckar, 
Neckar-Verlag, 1954. xv+262 pp. 

An account of a study of vocational training in Baden-Wiirttemberg, 
one of the states that form part of the Federal Republic of Germany. The 
purpose of the study, which was undertaken in 1951 by a private organisation 
for research in economic and human relations, is to draw attention to the 
need for improving the institutions responsible for the vocational training 
of young persons. All aspects of that problem have been subjected to a 
systematic and detailed examination, covering in particular general education 
from the point of view of the help it gives to vocational training, vocational 
guidance, methods of practical and theoretical training, the financing of 
training, supervision during training and examinations at the end of the 
period of apprenticeship. 

The study is as interesting for its contents as for the method chosen to 
carry it out. It contains a very full monograph on vocational training as 
organised and made available in a state whose economy depends mainly 
on medium-scale industry, crafts, trade and agriculture. Nor will the reader 
fail to notice the way in which the investigations have been conducted. The 
working party conducting the investigation made a preliminary study of 
each of the aspects of the problem within its field of competence and then 
brought out the points on which reforms and improvements may perhaps be 
called for. It did not draw conclusions but addressed a questionnaire 
to the parties concerned, namely to over 12,300 apprentices now under 
training and 2,500 persons (employers, members of the teaching staff, etc.) 
engaged in the training of young persons. Eight sets of questions were put 
to both apprentices and adults. Two sets of questions, those relating to 
reception at the time of entering upon apprenticeship and to measures of 
social welfare, were put to the young persons only. The employers and 
the members of the teaching staff alone were asked about the cost of 
apprenticeship and the results of examinations at the end of the course. 

It is noteworthy that the questions were formulated extremely concisely 
and clearly, and there appears to have been no difficulty in drawing conclu- 
sions from the study and inquiry. As a rule the answers given by the two 
groups do not completely tally, but there is no absolute divergence. The 
working party expresses satisfaction at having had recourse to a poll among 
young people, whose views are too often ignored in the study of problems 
that concern them, but it is a pity that it did not think of obtaining the views 
of workers already trained and of workers’ organisations. 

The conclusions as a whole reveal the very active movement of ideas 
about apprenticeship in industrialised countries, which is being closely 
followed by the I.L.O. 

LEHMAN, Maxwell and Yarmon, Morton. Jobs After Retirement. New York, 
Henry Holt and Company, 1954. ix+241 pp. $2.95. 

MINISTRY OF EpucaTion, India. Report of the Secondary Education Com- 
mission (October 1952-June 1953). Delhi, 1953. viii+309 pp. 2 rupees ; 3s. 
In response to a resolution adopted in 1948 by the Central Advisory 

Board of Education, the Government of India set up the Secondary Educa- 
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tion Commission to inquire into the existing position of secondary educa- 
tion in the country and to suggest measures for its reorganisation and recruit- 
ment, with particular reference to its aims, organisation and content, its 
relationship to primary, basic and higher education, and the inter-relation 
of different types of secondary schools, so that the country might be provided 
with a sound and reasonably uniform system of secondary education suited 
to national needs and resources. 

The Commission met from October 1952 to June 1953. Its findings have 
now been published in this report, which contains recommendations for the 
institution of a new organisational pattern of secondary education, designed 
to (1) fit the students to participate creatively as citizens in the emerging 
democratic social order, (2) improve their practical and vocational efficiency, 
and (3) develop their literary, artistic and social interests. 

With these aims in view the Commission has made specific recommenda- 
tions concerning the duration of secondary and technical education, the 
curricula of technical education, women’s education, secondary school 
curricula, teaching methods, vocational guidance and counselling in secon- 
dary schools and the raising of standards of teaching personnel (conditions 
of service, recruitment and training). 

The report also makes detailed recommendations regarding adminis- 
trative problems, including the supervision and inspection of schools, school 
buildings and equipment and the responsibilities of the central Government 
and the states in respect of finance. 

The final chapter contains a description of the new secondary school 
system as visualised by the Commission. The proposed administrative 
organisation of the State Department of Education and the proposed 
organisational pattern of education are given in appendices. Statistics 
regarding the number of recognised primary, secondary and higher secondary 
schools and intermediate colleges in India in 1950-51, with enrolment 
figures for the same period, are also given. 


Conditions of Work. 


MINISTERIO DO TRABALHO, INDUsTRIA E ComERcIO, Servico de Estatistica 
da Previdéncia e Trabalho, Brazil. Plano nacional de saldrio minimo. 

Fo taro a Sua Exceléncia o Senhor Presidente da Republica, pelo 
inistro do Trabalho, Industria e Comércio. Rio de Janeiro, 1954. 61 pp. 

This study contains the results of the first inquiry into minimum wages 
held by a Brazilian Government department since 1950. It was on the basis 
of this study and the plan that it contains that a decree was issued in May 
1954 to alter the minimum wage rates in Brazil. The inquiry was made by the 
Statistical, Provident and Labour Service on instructions from the Ministry 
of Labour, Industry and Commerce. The conclusion reached was that the 
minimum wage rates in force since 1951 were in urgent need of revision, since 
they failed to take account of the rapid and unbroken rise in the cost of 
living since December 1951. On the basis of the cost-of-living differences and 
varying standards of economic development in the different parts of the 
country, the draft plan divides the whole of Brazil into regions and sub- 
regions, for each of which new minimum wages are suggested. One point of 
interest is that the increases are less in urban and industrial areas than in 
essentially rural districts. In view of the steady devaluation of the Brazilian 
currency and the rapid rise in the cost of living, the authors of the plan have 
not suggested how long the new minimum wage rates should remain in force. 


Social Security. 


Brockincton, C. Fraser. The Health of the Community. Principles of 
Public Health for Practitioners and Students. With a foreword by Sir 
John Stoprorp. London, J. & A. Churchill, 1954. xiii+415 pp. 32s. 
This “ account of the application of medicine to the social group”, though 

primarily intended for the student of medicine and the family doctor, is 
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also of interest to the layman dealing with medical care organisation. It 
stresses the need for the integration of all health services, preventive and 
curative, and proposes that one health authority should be responsible for 
all health activities in one area—the solution advocated in the Medical 
Care Recommendation adopted by the International Labour Conference in 


1944. 


CONFEDERATION OF SWEDISH TRADE UNIONS, SWEDISH CENTRAL ORGANI- 
SATION OF SALARIED EMPLOYEES and FORENADE-FRAMTIDEN (Life 
Insurance Company). Social Benefits in Sweden. Stockholm, 1954. 
51 pp. 

CoupER, Walter J. and VAUGHAN, Roger. Pension Planning : Experience 
and Trends. Industrial Relations Monograph No. 16. New York, 
Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc., 1954. x+245 pp. $5. 

This work, the fourth study of industrial pension plans in the United States 
issued by Industrial Relations Counselors since their classic study prepared 
by Murray Latimer in 1932, is intended as a non-technical analysis of fac- 
tors to be considered in making™decisions concerning the provisions of pri- 
vate industrial pension plans.) It deals with questions of coverage, eligi- 
bility, employee contributions, financing methods, the setting of benefit 
levels, costs, vesting provisions, and retirement-age policies. In addition, it 
presents a summary of prevailing practice and current trends in industrial 
pension plans in the United States, based on replies to questionnaires 
received from 491 companies having about 4% million employees. It is 
estimated that there are now between 12,000 and 15,000 industrial pension 
plans in the United States, covering between 10 and 11 million employees. 
The following major current trends are noted: from a contributory to a 
non-contributory basis ; from financing by group annuities to financing by 
trust funds or deposit administration ; towards the use of a final or similar 
pay basis rather than career earnings in the benefit formula; towards 
the inclusion of substantial minimum benefits inclusive of those under the 
general social security scheme ; and towards more liberal provisions for 
early and disability retirements. The study contains a useful glossary 
and a selected bibliography of United States literature in the field. 


GRABER, Fritz (commentary by). Jugendwohlfahrtsgesetz. Aschendorffs 
Juristische Handbiicherei. Miinster, Aschendorffsche Verlagsbuch- 


handlung, 1954. xiv+266 pp. 


PARATTE-VIGNERON, Gabriel. L’assurance privée maladie en droit suisse. 

Berne, Hoirs de C.-J. Wyss, S.A., 1954. 120 pp. 

It is here shown how private insurance companies have, in recent years, 
greatly developed the possibilities of covering sickness risks not met by social 
insurance by new types of insurance contracts which meet, more particu- 
larly, the demands of the middle classes. This branch of private insurance 
has grown apace, payments by way of compensation having risen from 
26 francs in 1930 to 2,863,705 francs in 1952. 


TayLor, Stephen (Report of a survey by). Good General Practice. Nuffield 
Provincial Hospitals Trust. London, New York, Toronto, Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1954. xxiv+604 pp. 12s. 6d. 
This highly instructive survey of “a number of practices of general 

practitioners, recognised as good doctors by their colleagues ”, was under- 

taken in the hope that the findings would be of assistance to doctors already 

in general practice and those preparing to enter it. The report, which is a 

mine of information, comes to the conclusion that the future, of general 

practice is in the hands of the doctors themselves. 

Among the many findings of interest, the following may be mentioned 
as of particular interest to those concerned with the organisation of medical 
care in other countries : “ The independence of mind and spirit of the genera! 
practitioners visited has been a striking feature. Though the great bulk of 
their income comes from the State, they think rather of their patients than 
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of their employing authorities. In substantial measure, this healthy attitud 
of mind appears to be associated with payment by capitation fee ...”, 
which avoids the disadvantages of both salary and fee for service “in a 
type of occupation where checking of work done is undesirable and indeed 
impossible”. The highest levels are reached in the country town, where 
there are often high-quality group practices. 

While the average number of attendances and visits is between 5.0 and 
5.5 per year per person on the doctor’s list, as compared to 5.10 under 
National Health Insurance before the war, the work load varies greatly. Sick- 
ness rates are heavier than average for mothers, children and old people, but 
also differ greatly by areas, a factor militating against a uniform capitation 
fee. Broad geographical divisions alone account for 100 per cent. differences 
in doctors’ work-loads. The average number of services per day that can 
be efficiently performed appears to vary between 40 and 55. Assuming an 
average of 5.3 services per person on the doctor’s list, the “ average opti- 
mal maximum list ” would appear to be between 2,500 and 3,000. An effi- 
cient and conscientious doctor will probably have a ratio of surgery atten- 
dances to visits of 3 to 1 or less. 

It is for the general practitioners themselves to say whether they think 
that payments should be weighted on the basis of the average amount of 
work which has to be done for each patient in any particular area, by asses- 
sing the relative morbidity of all parts of the country and reducing the maxi- 
mum allowed for doctors’ lists in high morbidity areas. It is in the public 
interest, however, that distribution of doctors should ultimately follow 
morbidity. 

As to group practice, the survey has given the impression that “ the 
doctors in a successful group almost always supply a better medical service 
than they themselves would do if they were dispersed ”. However, there 
should be no “ pooling ” of patients, since this destroys continuity of medi- 
cal care, which is the medical justification for the general practitioner. 
Group practice is possible without a health centre—defined as a building 
where general practitioners carry out their work under the same roof as local- 
authority clinics—but a health centre is impossible without group practice. 

It is the continuity of care that enables the general practitioner to 
make his unique contribution to medicine, the report concludes. 


Living Conditions. 


BURMEISTER, Eva. Roofs for the Family. Building a Center for the Care of 
Children. New York, Columbia University Press, 1954. 203 pp. $3.25. 


CENTRALNA Rapa ZwiazK6w ZAwopOWYCH (CONSEIL CENTRAL DES SyYN- 
DICATS Potonals). Aprés le travail. Warsaw, 1954. 131 pp. 


CoLon1AL OFFice, United Kingdom. Malnutrition in African Mothers, 
Infants and Young Children. Report of the Second Inter-African 
(C.C.T.A.) Conference on Nutrition at Fajara, Gambia, 1952. London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1954. 398 pp. £1 5s. 

This report deals with the clinical, pathological, biochemical, dietetic 
and therapeutic aspects of malnutrition in African mothers, infants and 
young children. 


DonaHvUE, Wilma (edited by). Housing the Aging. Foreword by Everett 

i: Soop. Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Press, 1954. 280 pp. 

3.75. 

This volume is a report of the University of Michigan Fifth Annual 
Conference on Aging, which was held on 24-26 July 1952. Twenty-three 
papers presented by experts in this field are divided into the five following 
groups : the problem ; housing well older people; housing old people requir- 
ing sheltered care and medical supervision ; financing housing for the aging ; 
getting community action. The reader will find this a comprehensive dis- 
cussion of the problem in the light of experience in the United States. 
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Agriculture. 


AGRICULTURAL TRADE Missions, United States. Report on Foreign Trade 
of the United States in Agricultural Products. Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1954. 20 pp. 15 cents. 


BRITISH Propuctivity CounciLt. A Review of Productivity in the Fertilizer 
Industry. London, 1954. 29 pp. 2s. 


CONTACTGROEP OPVOERING PRODUCTIVITEIT. Voorlichting en voorlichtings- 
middelen in de amerikaanse landbouw. The Hague, 1954. 104 pp. 4.30 
florins. 


KERMANN, K. Landwirtschaftlicher Aufbau in unterentwickeliten Gebieten. 
Eine marktanalytische Untersuchung iiber den agraren Inhalt der Ent- 
wicklungsplane. Bremen, Bremer Ausschuss fiir Wirtschaftsforschung, 
Friedrich Triijen Verlag, 1954. 202 pp. 


MitHau, Jules. Traité d'économie rurale. Vol. 1: Les marchés agricoles et la 
théorie économique. Vol. Il: Les marchés agricoles et la politique écono- 
mique. Paris, Presses universitaires de France, 1954. 442 pages. 1,620 
francs (for the two vols.). 

The first volume of this treatise deals with the economic theory of the 
market in farm products, starting with the basic ideas revealed by the study 
of markets in general and explaining the chief characteristics of agricultural 
markets in particular. The second volume is devoted to economic policy in 
the same field. The author urges that the economic facts and problems of 
agriculture deserve a fresh study in their own right, and that special methods 
must be used for the purpose. These subjects are handled in a very com- 
prehensive way. Attention is drawn to the paradox of a situation in which 
output surpluses occur and cause disquiet to the producer, while a large 


part of the world’s population remains undernourished : “ How ”, to use the 
author’s phase, “ can mankind be saved from dying of starvation on a heap 
of wheat ?”. 


STEINER, Max. Die Agrarpolitik in der Schweiz und Deutschland von 1933- 
1939. Inaugural-Dissertation zur Erlangung der Wiirde eines Doktors 
der Staatswissenschaften der Philosophisch-Historischen Fakultat der 
Universitat Basel. Breitenbach, Buchdruckerei Jeger-Moll, 1953. 
ix+209 pp. 

SWYNNERTON, R. J. M. (compiled by). A Plan to Intensify the Development 
of African Agriculture in Kenya. Nairobi, Government Printer, 1954. 
iili+75 pp. 1s. 50 cents. 


Co-operation. 


MATHER, J. Warren. The Mississippi Federated Cooperatives’ System. 
Its Purchasing and Marketing Services. Washington, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, Farmer Cooperative Service, 1954. x+141 pp. 60 cents. 


URANOV, Peter. Consumer Cooperatives in the Soviet Union. (Text in Rus- 
sian). New York, Research Program on the U.S.S.R., 1954. 180+ 


appendices. $2. 
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An objective history of the events between June 1945 and the 
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Payment by Results 


Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 27 


Second Impression 


A report prepared in order to provide governments, employers 
and other interested parties with up-to-date information concerning 
the various types of systems now in use, the procedures employed 
in introducing and applying them, the extent to which they are 
used in various countries and industries, their effects on output 
and workers’ earnings, their advantages and disadvantages, and 
the various provisions that have been found necessary to safeguard 
the interests of employers and workers. The bulk of the report was 
prepared on the basis of information supplied by the governments 
and organisations of a number of countries in response to an Office 
inquiry ; a second part contains a statement of general principles 
concerning the use of systems of payment by results, which was 
drawn up by a meeting of experts held under the auspices of the 
I.L.0O. 


CONTENTS 
CHaptTer I Main Features of Individual and Group Systems 
of Payment by Results. 
CHapter II Procedures Used in Introducing and Applying 
Systems of Payment by Results. 
CuapTer III The Extent of Application of Various Systems. 


Carter IV Examples of Systems Applied in Certain Industries. 


Building—Chemical—Clothing—Iron and Steel—Laundry 
—Metal Trades—Paper—Rubber—Textile. 


CHAPTER V Effects on Earnings, Output, Costs, Industrial 
Relations and Health. 
CuapTerR VI Some Advantages and Disadvantages. 


CuapTer VII Safeguards. 


Carrer VIII General Principles Concerning the Use of Payment 
by Results. 


APPENDIX Observations on Systems of Payment by Results 
Received from Governments and from Employers’ 
and Workers’ Organisations in Certain Countries. 





The study includes an index, tables and charts 
Price : $1.25 ; 7s. 6 
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Conditions of Work 
in the Fishing Industry 
Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 30 


A survey of employment conditions of fishermen and of the 
general nature of the fishing industry in twenty-four of the chief 
fishing countries of the world. The information contained in the 
report is taken from the replies of governments to a detailed ques- 


tionnaire on the subject. 


Chapter I presents general background information concerning 
the types of fishing and kinds of fish to be found in the various 
countries, together with the number of fishermen and the size and 
composition of the fishing fleet. 

The wages, hours of work and manning scales applying to the 
crews of fishing vessels are dealt with in Chapter II under five main 
subdivisions (systems of remuneration, actual earnings, hours of 
work, manning of fishing vessels, continuity of employment), while 
Chapter III takes up other conditions of the employment and welfare 
of fishermen, including paid holidays, collective agreements, amenities 
provided on board vessels, safety measures, etc. 

Chapter IV is concerned with the full range of social security 
benefits provided for fishermen, and the development of fishermen’s 
co-operative organisations is described in the final chapter. 


The report has been published in order to make the information 
generally available and also to provide States Members with a more 
comprehensive basis for determining what type of international 
action to improve fishermen’s conditions of employment appears 


feasible at present. 


215 pages Price : $1.25; 7s. 6d. 
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An Introduction to Co-operative 
Practice 


Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 32 
Second Impression 


A practical guide for communities or groups on how to set up 
and run co-operative societies. The main object of this study has 
been to show what types of co-operative societies might be of value 
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